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INFORMED BOOK SELECTION 


is based upon 


SOUND EVALUATION 


THE BULLETIN OF THE CENTER 
FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Reviews 80 to 100 new books each month; 
age level, plot synopsis, reading values. Each 
review represents careful evaluation by a com- 
mittee of specialists in children’s reading from 
public and school libraries, and from faculties 
of the Graduate Library School and the Labor- 
atory Schools of the University of Chicago. 


Only $4.50 for 


eleven issues 


Center for Children’s Books 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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to supplement your elementary Social Studies, Science and Reading programs! 


Now there are 102 distinguished 
Melmont titles to give a depth of selec- 
tion covering more subject areas — de- 
signed to appeal to a wide group of 
elementary age children. Best for the 
classroom because of subject, continuity, 
attractive illustrations—slanted directly 


at the interest of the child. 

Best for the teachers, too, to help you with 
your classroom needs in carrying out an 
effective social studies and reading pro- 
gram. Reinforced washable cloth bind- 
ings, side sewn. $2.50 list. Net to schools 
and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Subject Areas to stimulate independent reading: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and 
TRANSPORTATION 

INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS 
COMMUNITY HELPERS 

THE COMMUNITY 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 

TRIPS and ACTIVITIES NEAR and FAR 
PETS and THEIR CARE 

THE WORLD OF LONG AGO 

THE LAND and CONSERVATION 


LIVING and WORKING TOGETHER 






310 S. Racine Ave. @ 


gore send for free illustrated catalceg 


” MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Chicago 7, Ill. 
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BUT 
| Toastudent looking up Socrates, one edi- 
' tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica might 
seem as current as another. 

But behind the familiar covers, science 
and many other subjects change, expand, 
and are revised at the astonishing rate of 
4 million words per year. This is why most 
high schools and libraries regularly re- 
order a new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

In effect, they are renewing the equiva- 
| lent of 700 average reference books for 
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SOCRATES DOESN’T CHANGE... 


IS REWRITTEN EVERY YEAR 


less than 30 cents a volume. And the 24 
volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica cover 
more high school subjects more thoroughly 
than any other set. Thus, in terms of use- 
fulness as well as in words per dollar, this 
“reference standard of the world” actu- 
ally costs less than other recognized 
encyclopaedias. 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science cov- 
erage, Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies 
for use in today’s stepped-up science teach- 
ing programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to 
John R. Rowe, Dept. 337-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 








New 
and 


.. . Expert Guidance In 


HELPING YOUR GIFTED CHILD 
by Ruth Strang 


The recognized authority in this field advises 


parents on how they may guide exceptional 


Different 


THE YANKEE STORY 
by Tom Meany 


A writer wise in the ways of baseball 
goes beyond the statistics to tell how a 
great dynasty is built and operated — 
what it takes to keep a ball club winning 
championships over a 40-year period. 
Illus. with photos. $3.95 


MY THREE LIVES 
by Teresa Lightwood 


The amazing story of a woman of re- 
markable resolution and unselfish devo- 
tion, and her experiences as a nun, a 
nurse, and the mother of adopted twin 
Chinese girls. Illus. with photos. $2.75 


THE SPACE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
by Sir Harold Spencer Jones et al 


The immensely valuable guide to astron- 
omy and space research, with extensive 
additions to the sections on artificial 
satellites, planetary probes, magnetism 
and many others. Illus. with color and 
black and white photos.; maps, tables 
and diagrams. New rev. ed. $6.95 


children so that they may realize their 
full potentials. Specifics on kinds of 
physical, social, emotional and _intel- 
lectual development. $4.50 


CAREERS AND OPPORTUN. 
ITIES IN CHEMISTRY: 
A Survey Of All Fields 

by Philip Pollack 


Not only highly informative for all con- 
sidering careers in chemistry, but fasci- 
nating in its comprehensive study of the 
history of chemistry and accounts of 
discoveries in various branches. Illus. 


with photos. $3.75 


LET’S GO FLYING! 
by Martin Caidin 


For all who would like to fly private 
planes as well as for those who do, 
here is a valuable handbook packed 
with advice and information on methods 
of flying, air safety, communications, 
and even how to buy a used craft. Illus. 
with photos. and drawings. $3.95 


from 


E. P. Dutton 


Be Sure To See Page 55 


300 Park Ave. South 
New York 10 
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American Association of School Librarians, and is printed by 
the Beimer Printing Company. Second class postage — at 
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Step into Spring with these new boo 
from LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


JUMBO KING OF 
ELEPHANTS 
by Edmund Lindop 


3-color drawings by Jane Carlson 
Feb. 8. Barnum’s star pachyderm. 
4up. $2.75 


TAKE A GIANT STEP 
by Hannelore Hahn 


3-color drawings by Margot Zemach 
Feb. 10. Stilts around the world. 6-up. $2.75 


BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 
by Mary Frances Blaisdell 


2-color drawings by Anne Marie Jauss 
March 23. New large type edition. 5-8. $2.75 


WHO IS AT THE DOOR? 
by Isabel and 
Frederick Eberstadt 


3-color drawings by 

Leonard Weisgard 

March 28. 

Another Tuffy surprise book. 
4-up. $2.50 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
by Madge Bigham 


Illustrated by Clara Atwood Fitts 
Feb. 24. Easy reader reissued. 6-8. $2.50 


FUN WITH SPANISH 
by Lee Cooper 


2-color drawings by Ann Atene 
Feb. 25. Read-and-speak. 8 up. $3.00 


THE LEMONADE TRICK 
by Scott Corbett 


Illustrated by Paul Galdone 
March 7. Funny mystery. 
8-12. $2.75 

An Atlantic Book 


Both by Arensa Sondergaard 


MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE SUEZ CANAL 

4-color drawings by 

F. Wenderoth Saunders 

Feb. 23. 7-11. $3.50 

GIVE ME YOUR HAND 

by Cateau DeLeeuw 


Jacket by Neil O’Keeffe 
March 9. Historical romance. 
12 up. $3.00 


MY FIRST GEOGRAPHY 


4-color drawings by Mel Silverman 
Feb. 23. 7-11. $3.50 


OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


JUNKET TO JAPAN 
by Clarissa Lorenz 


Illustrated with 20 photographs 
March 23. True adventure in Japai 
living. 12 up. $3.50 


LONG STRETCH AT 
FIRST BASE 
by Matt Christopher 


Illustrated by Foster Caddell 
April 5. Easy-reading story 
baseball. 7-10. $2.75 


THE TROUBLE WITH 
JENNY’S EAR 
by Oliver Butterworth 


Illustrated by Julian de Miskey 
April 6. A comical electrical tale 
An Atlantic Book. 9-11. $3.00 


CATCH OF THE SEASON 
by Marguerite Melcher 


Illustrated by Stephen Cook 
April 6. A Cape Cod mystery. 
12 up. $3.00 


JERRY’S CHARGE ACCOU 
by Hazel Wilson 


Illustrated by Charles Geer 
April 19. Funny story about a boy 
ina fix. 8-12. $3.00 


SUPPOSING 
by Alastair Reid 


2-color drawings by A. Birnbaum 
April 20. Terrific supposes 
An Atlantic Book. All ages. $3.00 


PARSIFAL THE PODDLEY 
by Nell Chenault 


Illustrated by Vee Guthrie 
April 21. How to ride a time wave. 7 
6-8. $2.75 


Ask your supplier to show them to you. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - BOSTON 
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Engraved Section is 

and Shelf Labels "oe 

. a TH 

* Highly Visible Stor 

* Promote Self-Service whe 

* Save Time at h 
* Wide Selection of Headings 

* Smart-looking; Modern ™ 

Matt 

Here are your most practical guides to bor- — 


rower self-service . . . Gaylords’ new en- 
graved Section and Shelf Labels. Distinctive 
in appearance and easy to see, these labels 
will save “looking time” for both you and 
the borrower. 





| 


These smart-looking, attractive labels are 
made of durable, laminated plastic. White 
letters permanently engraved on a smooth 
black satin surface create a contrast that 
stops the eye. Stand out even in shadowy 
aisles. 

Enjoy a modern, dressed-up look in your 
library with these attractive labels. Easy to 
apply on wood or metal with double-coated 
tape. 


Write for complete list of titles and prices. 





Special engraved labels will be made to your order. 





Engraved Section Labels 
1,” x 12” 





Enroved Sal abl "3 








%. ay Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies ' SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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THE NICEST TIME OF YEAR 
Story and Pictures by Zhenya Gay 


Pag xe after page of newborn animal babies in the 
st beautiful pictures Zhenya Gay has ever done. 
Irs spring, of course Ages 2 to 5 $2.00 


WISHER 

By Charles M. Daugherty 

Illustrated by James Daugherty 

Wisher, never content with being merely a cat, 
changes his outlook on cathood after a nightmare 
about being a goldfish! Ages 4 to 7 $2.50 


THE WORLD IN A CITY BLOCK 
Story and Pictures by Natalie Hall 


When his older brother goes to sea Nick takes 
over the family bakery route and finds the world 
at home. Ages 6 to 10 $2.50 


TOPPER AND THE GIANTS 
Story and Pictures by Elizabeth Monath 


Matt and his dachshund, Topper, rescue a friendly 
giant imprisoned by a landslide in a cave in the 
mountainside. Ages 6 to 10 $2.50 














Authoritative e 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS = marci i960 


Comprehensive 


CANDY FLOSS 

By Rumer Godden 

Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 

An incomparable doll story about Candy Floss, 
who was stolen from the Fair and returned by the 
repentant young thief. Ages 7 to 10 $2.50 


RASMUS AND THE VAGABOND 
By Astrid Lindgren 


Illustrated by Eric Palmquist 

international Hans Christian Andersen Medal, 1958. 
An exciting story of a nine-year-old runaway and a 
tramp. Ages 8 to 12 $2.75 


FRIENDLY GABLES 


Story and Pictures by Hilda van Stockum 
Each day is a delight with the Mitchell family 
after the six irrepressible children are joined by 
twin brothers. Ages 9 to 12 $2.75 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 








Practical 


The School Library At Work 


By Azile Woff ord, Associate Professor of Library Science, Univ. of Kentucky 





| 1959 ° 256p. ° 


Clothbound ° 


Only $3.50 | 





Tus EssENTIAL WoRK routines that a school librarian needs to know are clearly set forth 


in this new book by Azile Wofford. 


THE ScHoo” LIBRARY AT WoRK aims at being practical rather than scholarly or technical. 
Stressing the acquisition, organization, use and maintenance of materials in the school 
library, the book is a useful step-by-step guide for the beginning librarian and at the same 
time offers stimulating suggestions for those who wish to look beyond the daily round. 


ScHooL. LisRaRIANs will find this book comprehensive, authoritative and practical. 
Unlike most other librarians, the school librarian is absolutely on his own. The usual pattern 


is one trained librarian for a school. 


Another librarian’s guidance is unavailable. 


It is for 


these librarians that THE ScHoot LiBRARY AT WorK will prove to be most helpful. 


Ir SHovutp Atso be helpful in training courses for school librarians, especially when one 
course must include both administration of the library and technical processes. 


Important Chapters Tell You About 


1. AcguisiITion OF MATERIALS; 2. PREPARA- 
TION OF MATERIALS FOR Use; 3. CIRCULATION 
OF MATERIALS; 4. THE Use oF MATERIALS IN 
THE ScHooLt LipraRy; 5. KEEPING MATERIALS 
in Goop ConpiTion; 6. ScHoot LIBRARY 


Finances; 7. ScHoot Liprary Reports. 


° PLUS ° 
Aids for the Selection of Materials for School 
Libraries Manuals for Teaching the Use of 
the Library Directory of Publishers and 
Suppliers Glossary of Library Terms Over 
40 illustrations of Model Forms, Cards, etc. 
(accompanying the descriptions of procedures). 





“This book will be an invaluable tool both in the beginning and as you become more 


professional." 


“This is @ book that every school library should have on its shelf for reference. . ." 





The Instructor 


Library Journal 








ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY—From: 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
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¢ Sturdily bound in cloth lithographed in color e 

* Illustrated in color and black and white 
by distinguished artists 

* Clearly printed on quality paper 

* Full-color jackets eee 

¢ Introductions by May Lamberton Becker Ch 

¢ All complete and unabridged co 


Only $2.50 each PI 
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sere the covers of these beautiful books is the golden legacy 
of childhood discovery and delight bequeathed to every child 
by Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, Robert Louis Stevenson, Louisa 
May Alcott, and more than a score of other world-famous authors. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 
Illus. by Baldwin Hawes Illus. by Fritz Kredel 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
Illus. by Louis Slobodkin Illus. by James Daugherty 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND and A 
THRUUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE I!lus. by Jon Nielsen 


Illus. by John Tenniel LITTLE MEN Illus. by Hilda van Stockum 
ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES Illus. by Jean O'Neill LITTLE WOMEN Illus. by Hilda van Stockum 
BLACK BEAUTY Illus. by Wesley Dennis THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND 
THE BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES Illus. by Henry C. Pitz 


Illus. by Hilda van Stockum 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL { 
THE BOOK OF SHERLOCK HOLMES Illus. by Nettie Weber 
a Se ee ae PINOCCHIO Illus. by Richard Floeth 
. . us. ichar oethe 
‘a PRIDE AND PREJUDICE Illus. by Edgard Cirlin 
CHRISTMAS STORIES Illus. by Howard Simon THE en ee hey A PAUPER 
EIGHT CQUSINS Illus. by C. B. Falls ee eee a 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS Illus. by Nettie Weber THE RAINBOW MOTHER GOOSE 


Illus. by Lili Cassel 
ROBIN HOOD Illus. by Louis Slobodkin 
ROBINSON CRUSOE Illus. by Roger Duvoisin 


GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES Illus. by Jean O'Neill 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS Illus. by R. M. Powers 
HANS BRINKER or THE SILVER SKATES 


Illus. by Hilda van Stockum THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
HEIDI Illus. by Leonard Weisgard Illus. by Jeanne Edwards 
JACK AND JILL Illus. by Nettie Weber THE THREE MUSKETEERS 


Illus. by C. Walter Hodges 
TOBY TYLER Illus. by Louis Glanzman 


JANE EYRE illus. by Nell Booker 
JO’S BOYS Illus. by Grace Paull 


KIDNAPPED Illus. by C. B. Falls TREASURE ISLAND Illus. by C. B. Falls 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 
Illus. by Alex. Dobkin , Illus. By Kurt Wiese 




















TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
Illus. by Alex. Dobkin 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS Illus. by Nell Booker | 


Write for free Portfolio of Illustrations in Color 






To meet the many requests from teachers and librarians for dis- 
play materials from the Rainbow Classics series, a portfolio of 
typical illustrations in full color has been prepared. Because the 
demand has been so great and the supply of portfolios limited, we 
> can send only one portfolio for each request. To obtain yours, use 
the coupon below. 


SES SOSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 








Children’s Book Dept., . 
; Name 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING 
co! r. , . 
mag ey ca ky. SOM Mnest School or Library 





Please send me the Portfolio Address 
of Color Illustrations from the 
Rarnpow CLASSICs. 
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National Conferences 


The conferences highlighted in this 
Calendar are those which are not li- 
brary sponsored but at which AASL 
is officially represented. 


Department of Elementary 

School Principals 
March 25-30, 1960. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Louise Anthony, local chairman. A one- 
hour program about the new ALA stand- 
ards has been scheduled. Dr. M. G. 
Bowden and Dr. Alice Brooks McGuire, 
principal and librarian Casis Elementary 
School, Austin, Texas, will present the 
subject. A panel composed of Crystal 
McNally; Don Youngblood, Principal 
MacArthur Elementary School, Wichita, 
Kansas; and Louise Anthony;, Mr. J. B. 
Johnson, Superintendent Alton Commun- 
ity Unit School District No. 11, Alton, 
Illinois, will interrogate the speakers. 


Association For Childhood 

Education International 
April 17-22, 1960. Cleveland, Ohio. Mil- 
dred Krohn, local chairman and consult- 
ant, 


Catholic Library Association 
April 18-22, 1960. New York City. Sister 
Jane Marie will coordinate activities. 


National Catholic Education Association 
April 19-22, 1960. Chicago (Conrad- 
Hilton) Sister Peter Canisius, local chair- 
man and will offer AASL consultant serv- 
ice in the Catholic Library Association 
booth. 


National School Boards Association 
April 24-27, 1960. Chicago (Conrad-Hil- 


ton) Miriam Peterson, local chairman. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
May 23-24, 1960. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Anne Voss will observe. 


National Education Association 
July 3-8, 1960. Los Angeles, California. 
Ida Cornwell, local chairman. Author 
luncheon is being —— NEA-ALA 
Joint Committee will present a program 


under the chairmanship of Mary Gaver. 
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ALA CONFERENCE 
Montreal, June 19-24, 1960 

AASL hopes to open the Confer- 
ence on a gay note with a buffet sup- 
per on Sunday evening. This will be 
in the mood of French Canada with 
appropriate entertainment and in suit- 
ably colorful surroudings. 

The program meeting, Monday, is 
planned to follow the conference 
theme, “Breaking Barriers.” A Que- 
bec educator will describe how bar- 
riers have helped in the development 
of their educational system. The role 
of school libraries will not be over- 
looked. 

The State Assembly Breakfast will 
be on Tuesday morning. Part of that 
time will be devoted to discussion of 
highlights of some of the Pilot Pro- 
grams for the Implementation of the 
Standards with a Focus on the Fu- 
ture. 

The Awards dinner on Tuesday 
evening will not only include the win- 
ners of the Newberry and Caldecott 
medals but also of the Laura Ingalls 
Wilder Award and the Canadian 
Book Awards (English and French). 

AASL’s hospitality booth will be in 
the Mont-Royale Hotel. Plan your 
vacation now to include this interna- 
tional library occasion. 


STANDARDS MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 
AASL Office, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Promotional leaflet Is There Some- 
thing Missing in Your School? 
Free. Available in quantities. 

February reprint of the ALA Bul- 
letin on “New Goals for the 
School Library.” Free. Available 
in quantities. 

Sheets giving the background and 
summary of the standards, sug: 
gestions for programs, evaluation 
of a program. Single copies only. 
These may be reproduced locally. 


School Libraries 
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The Midwinter Conference was the 
usual busy time at the end of January. 
The AASL Board, with one hundred 
per cent attendance, held four well 
filled sessions, one of which was open 
to more than sixty committee mem- 
bers. In addition, many AASL com- 
mittees met for work sessions, and at 
least two of these committees had all 
members present. 

The most exciting report was that 
given by Mary Cae er, chairman of 
the Standards Implementation Com- 
mittee. She announced the publica- 
tion date of Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs and A _ Discussion 
Guide for use with it as approxi- 
mately February 29. Other publica- 
tions include the promotional leaflet 
(the work of Genevieve Foster, au- 
thor-illustrator, and Virginia Mathews 


| of National Library Week); the Feb- 


ruary reprint of the ALA Bulletin, 
with the theme “New Goals for the 
School Library,” under the guest edi- 
torship of Eleanor Alexander, and 
bearing on its cover Mrs. Foster's 
same delightful drawing. Miss Gaver 


| pointed out that there had already 


been articles on the standards in var- 
ious periodicals and that there would 
be others in the spring and fall. She 
spoke about the standards pilot pro- 
grams to be presented in nine states 


| during the spring, the kits of mater- 


ials he ing prepared, the gift copies of 
the publication that will be distribu- 
ted to key persons, news releases sent 
to the general, library and education 
press, the press luncheon to be held in 
New York to announce the publica- 


March, 
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REPORT FROM YOUR 


Executive Secretary 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 


tion (with the help of the National 
Book Committee), the possibility for a 
foundation grant to continue the im- 
plementation plans on a large scale 
during the next three years. Many 
of the materials which have been pre- 
pared are available and are listed on 
pages 10 and 33. 

At the time of this writing in Feb- 
ruary, your executive secretary is 
looking forward to a trip to Port- 
land, Oregon, where she will speak on 
“The Role of the Library in Quality 
Education,” along with several prin- 
cipals, at the annual conference of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. A luncheon 
meeting with Oregon school librarians 
will also be enjoyed while there. Then 
a standards program will be present- 
ed for the Colorado Association of 
School Librarians in Denver on the 
return trip. 


Remember that it is up to you, the 
individual school librarian, to inter- 
pret the standards to your adminis- 
trators, as Mr. Amsden points out in 
his article. The standards will help 
you to evaluate your Own program, to 
understand qualitatively how you rate 
and quantitatively what you need to 
bring the program described to reali- 
ty. If you do your part, the extra- 
ordinary amount of time given by 
Frances Henne and Ruth Ersted, and 
others who developed the new stand- 
ards, will have been well spent. 


Make your plans now to attend the 
ALA conference in Montreal, June 
19-25. 









LOVE IS A SPECIAL 
WAY OF FEELING 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. This companion to A Friend Is Someone 
Who Likes You imparts a sense of wonder and 
delight in the world around us and the precious 
things it offers. All ages. Just published. $1.75 


THE THREAD SOLDIER 


by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. An original tale, illustrated with humor 
and distinction, about a little mouse and the sol- 
dier playmate he makes from a spool of thread. 
Ages 4-7. March $1.95 


A WISH FOR LITTLE SISTER 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer. 
A delightful, childlike story, with pictures in 
glowing colors, of a small girl in Bangkok, Siam. 
Ages 4-8. March $2.9 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


by the Grimm Brothers; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. This well-loved fairy tale has been 
made into a book of beauty and distinction by a 
nofed Swiss artist. Ages 5-8. March 50 


EVANGELINE, 
PIGEON OF PARIS 


by Natalie Savage Carlson; illustrated by 
Nicolas Mordvinoff. An amusing and delight- 
fully illustrated story of a pigeon who is deported 
from Paris and must find her way home. Ag 

6-10. March $2.75 


JUDY’S SUMMER ADVENTURE 


by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. A 
lively, warm-hearted account of a little girl’s vaca- 
tion spent for the first time at a lake instead of 
at the shore. Ages 6-10. April $2.50 


THE WELL-WISHERS 


by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bo- 
decker. Once more the children of Magic or Not? 
embark ou a series of unpredictable adventures 
in an outstanding book by a favorite author. 
Ages 8-12. March $3.25 


CHENDRU 
THE BOY AND THE TIGER 

by Astrid Bergman Sucksdorff; English ver- 
sion by William Sansom; photographs in color 
by Arne Sucksdorff. Brilliant pictures by the well- 
known Swedish movie director and a poetic text 
combine to make an enchanting true story about 
an Indian boy and his pet tiger. Ages 8 up. April 

$3.25 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY « In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 


Start 1960 on the right foot with this exciting 


spring list from Harcourt, Brace 


CASTAWAYS 
IN LILLIPUT 


by Henry Winterfeld; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson; translated by Kyrill Schabert. 
The exciting adventures of three Australian chil- 
dren who rediscover Gulliver's Lilliput and win 
the confidence of the tiny Lilliputians. Ages 9-12. 
April $3.00 


TERRIBLE, 
HORRIBLE EDIE 


by E. C. Spykman. An hilariously funny story 
about Edie, the youngest in the Cares family, and 
the constant trouble she gets into during a sum- 
mer at the shore. Ages 10-14. April $3.25 


SCIENCE ON THE 
SHORES AND BANKS 


Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Cooper. 
A stimulating introduction to animal, insect, and 
plant life in or near any body of water, by the 
author of Science in Your Own Back Yard. Ag 

10-14. May $3.25 


SCIENTISTS BEHIND 
THE INVENTORS 


by Roger Burlingame. The work and lives of 
great scientists from Joseph Black to Einstein 
whose breathtaking achievements in pure re- 
search have revolutionized our world. Ages 12 
up. April $3.25 


THE WALLS OF WINDY TROY 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN 


by Marjorie Braymer. A fascinating account of 
the remarkable man who dedicated his life to 
uncovering ancient Troy and its buried treasures. 
16 pages of photos. Ages 12 up. March $3.50 


THE EARTH FOR SAM 
THE STARS FOR SAM 
THE SEA FOR SAM 


by W. Maxwell Reed (The Sea for Sam with 
Wilfrid S. Bronson); illustrated with photo- 
graphs; revised editions edited by Paul F. 


Brandwein. These comprehensive and immensely ' 


readable books, which explain the wonders of 
our physical world and the universe, are now 
completely revised to include the latest dis- 
coveries, and are redesigned and newly illustrated. 
Ages 12 up. March $4.95 (The Earth for Sam, 
The Sea for Sam) and $4.50 (The Stars for Sam) 

Illustration from The Thread Soldier 
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Implementing 
the Standards 


The degree to which the new and 
highly desirable Standards for School 
Library Programs will be implemen- 
ted will depend more than anything 
else upon the leadership, the persua- 
siveness, the charm, the determina- 
tion, the perserverence, the courage 
that school librarians are willing to 
exert. By and large, the re-definition 
and enlarge >ment a the role of librar- 
ians and caries in American educa- 
tion will be determined not by nation- 
al or state officials, not by superin- 
tendents, not by princip: als, not by 
school faculties — but by librarians 
themselves in schools across the 
country. It will not be the adminis- 
trator or the Board of Education who 
will first perceive the added depth in 
quality, the important enlargement of 
concepts in the use of materials, 
the improved teaching techniques 


This article was adapted from a 
speech given at the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians’ State 
Assembly Breakfast during the ALA 
Conference in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Amsden is principal of the Columbia 
High School, South Orange and Map- 
lewood, New Jersey. He represented 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals on the AASL 
Standards Committee. 
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A challenge to school librarians. 





by Robert L. Amsden 


that are possible —it will be the school 
librarian who has the insight first. 
The question each school librarian 
must ask herself is: “What am I per- 
sonally going to do about it?” 

As a group, school librarians are 
sensitive to other human beings, self- 
effacing; they are pleasant, calm, gen- 
tle, cooperative and very hard-work- 
ing. They try to please and to help 
everyone around them. So much for 
their generalized virtues. 

Now let’s examine some character- 
istics that could be faults — at least 
when they are r.\u'ed to the imple- 
mentation of ihe new Standards. 
Most school libra-ians tend too often 
to be the “willing servers and fol- 
lowers” and not the “aggressive lead- 
ers.” They do not help enough in the 
setting of school educational policy 
and operational policy. They share 
their insights, their beliefs, their 
values, but often with so much humil- 
ity that the ideas lose effectiveness. 

If the new Standards are to become 
effective in more than just a few 
hundred select schools in the next five 
years, school librarians must teach 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
boards of education, and other lay 
leaders what happens to children in 
schools where really good library pro- 
grams are in operation. These people 
must be taught how desperately im- 
portant to the education of children 
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A committee from Sequoia Junior Hi 





h School, Los Angeles, California, 





work with their eather in the library. 


and youth good library services really 
are. 

Most existing secondary school li- 
braries and programs in this country, 
in my opinion, are inadequate and 
perhaps downright poor (they do not 
even meet the old Standards). They 
are often poor because the only per- 
son in the school who really knows 
what the children and teachers are 
missing is reluctant or feels inade- 
quate to offer much leadership. If 
school librarians are going to wait 
for administrators and boards to put 
these new standards into practice 
without their using both “a carrot and 
the stick,” they are going to wait a 
long, long time. It is not that ad- 
ministrators and boards do not want 
good libraries, for they do; but they 
cannot be experts on all phases of the 
curricula, services, plant, finances, 
etc. My advice to school librarians is 
this: 
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Stop being so agreeable about in- 
adequate library budgets; stop be- 
ing so cooperative about impossible 
equipment, tiny quarters, study 
halls assigned to library; point out 
with emphasis how wasteful it is 
for the school district to continue 
to permit a professional person to 
do countless clerical tasks that a 
trained non - professional helper 
would do as well at a third of the 
salary. In short, for the sake of 
better teaching and better learning 
for children, make your standards 
felt and your voice heard in the in- 
terest of these new Standards — not 
once but many, many times. 

Don't misunderstand me; I’m not 
suggesting you should be presump- 
tuous or unpleasant, or tactless, or 
overly aggressive, or offensive . .. 
heavens, no. . . but take a few risks 
and continue to take them. Risk 
taking is necessary sometimes, and 
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we have now reached one of those 
times in the development of school 
libraries. 

When the new standards arrive at 
your door, read them two or three 
times. Relate them to your pre- 
sent situation; identify yourself with 
their philosophy. Decide in order 
of importance what the next half 
dozen steps should be in improving 
your library facilities, staff, and pro- 
gram. Set up a reasonable plan for 
action to cover the next three or 
four years. Examine your educa- 
tional beliefs and, if necessary, raise 
your sights. Know in advance 
where you can compromise or re- 
treat and where you must “hold the 
line” at all costs. Marshall your 
arguments, then with systematic 
regularity storm the various strong 
points that must be captured; the 
principal, the superintendent, the 
board, the public (parents in partic- 
ular), the department heads or cur- 


riculum supervisors and, last but 

not least, your fellow teachers. 

(Most teachers never learned, at 

least not effectively, in their profes- 

sional training how to teach with 
the aid of a good materials resource 
center. ) 

From my viewpoint as an “enlight- 
ened” or “library-minded” principal 
(Dr. Frances Henne, Dr. Lillian 
Batchelor, Miss Mary Gaver, and 
others have worked hard to enlighten 
me), I think that school librarians 
should tackle and get their administra- 
tors to tackle some of these following 
practical items first, once they have 
helped them to see what great im- 
provement in schooling can occur 
through application of the new Stand- 
ards: 

1. The librarian needs additional 
time, time which is free from book 
processing and other largely mechani- 
cal work, time free from work directly 
with students. Get at least one more 


A happy library experience at the Stagg Elementary School, Los Angeles, California 
may be the beginning of a lifetime habit of pleasure reading. 
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period of time this next year to work 
largely with teachers and supervisors. 
Make systematic plans for increasing 
that time for the library staff each suc- 
ceeding year until the time budget is 
sufficient to meet the needs of the 
expanded and deepened program en- 
visioned by the new Standards. 


2. Make every effort to get addi- 
tional clerical help. (I realize that 
most librarians have no paid clerical 
help at all.) One of the best argu- 
ments is economy. Every time a li- 
brarian does mechanical work that 
could be done as well by an employee 
paid a third to half as much salary, 
public money is being improperly 
spent. Perhaps one of the reasons for 
the slowness of schools to provide li- 
brary clerks is that some librarians 
prefer to spend a large share of their 
time in library clerical work rather 
than to struggle with the infinitely 
more difficult and sophisticated prob- 
lems of curriculum, improving teach- 
ing methods, and the like. 


3. Materials collections must stead- 
ily expand and expansion must be 
budgeted because as professional time 
is used wisely to help widen adminis- 
trative and faculty horizons, and stu- 
dent horizons, too, the demand for 
materials will increase steadily. The 
increase must be reflected in the 
school budget. 


4, Equipment and space improve- 
ment and enlargement must accom- 
pany the increase in staff time and 
the increase in materials. This need 
must be reflected in the next school 
budget. Those who may aever before 
have tried to shape a school budget 
have got to try now. This work with 
administrators is never done. It must 
be continued to keep them informed, 
encouraged, and convinced. 
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5. The possibility for a campaign 
with the teaching and subject matter 
supervisors is rather obvious. Meet 
with them regularly as individuals 
and as groups and demonstrate to 
them how the many faces of the li- 
brary can help them teach children 
better, can help them improve curri- 
culum, can make their teaching more 
exciting and more satisfying to them 
as teachers as well as to children. 


In particular, go after the new staff 
members. Schedule at least two con- 
ferences with each to acquaint them 
with the services of the library as an 
aid to better teaching. 


6. Invite the school board and the 
Parent-Teacher Association board to 
meet in the library once or twice; ar- 
range to present a library program for 
the school board and for the parents; 
experiment with an “open house” for 
parents and others. Use imagination 
to develop ways to let the taxpaying 
public know how very, very import- 
ant a good library program is to the 
education of children and youth. 


7. At the county and state level, 
see that the local association of librar- 
ians presents or arranges programs 
about the Standards for the other pro- 
fessional groups. Get principals, sup- 
erintendents, counselors, classroom 
teachers and many others to endorse 
and adopt the new Standards. School 
library leaders are currently making 
every effort to do this at the national 
level. It can be done as well at the 
county and state level. 


Let me conclude by saying that the 
important steps forward that have 
been taken in guidance, in modern 
language, and in other curriculum 
fields, in school architecture, in child 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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North Carolina 
School Libraries 
Move Ahead 


In response to a letter Mary Gaver 
wrote to all Chief State School Offi- 
cers on January 4, 1960, the North 
Carolina NDEA Coordinator, Henry 
Shannon, commented, “I feel good 
about our results.” In her letter, Miss 
Gaver requested information on the 
steps taken in states to expedite the 
use of NDEA funds for the improve- 
ment of school library collections. 
When it is pointed out that each 
North Carolina school administrative 
unit has in its four-year program plan 
provision for the acquisition . of in- 
structional materials (printed and 
audio-visual); that a spot survey in- 
dicates that over 50% of the pro- 
jects approved this year under Title 
III include purchase of books; and 
when the expanded program of school 
library services at the state level is 
described, Miss Gaver can _ under- 
stand why Mr. Shannon stated, “I 
feel good about our results.” 

School librarians, local school li- 
brary supervisors and state school li- 


Cora Paul Bomar is Supervisor of Li- 
brary Services, Department of Public 
Instruction, Rale 2igh, North Carolina. 


She is a member of the AASL Board 
of Directors and of the LAD commit- 
tee on Federal Relations. 
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An exciting report of the activities which 
one state has had the vision to develop 
under the National Defense Education Act. 





by Cora Paul Bomar 


brary supervisors have all worked on 
NDEA State advisory and/or local 
steering committees, and serve as re- 
source personnel in the evaluation, 
selection, and acquisition of instruc- 
tional materials and audio-visual 
equipment. In North Carolina the 
school librarian is a certified teacher 
who enjoys the same privileges, op- 
portunities, and responsibilities as 
as any other faculty member. The 
school library supervisor, local or 
state, has comparable status with the 
other professional members of the 
staff and works as a member of “The 
Team.” It was natural that State 
Superintendent Carroll included the 
State School Library Adviser® in the 
small group that comprised the State 
Committee that wrote the first draft 
of the North Carolina State Plan for 
Titles III, V, and VIII; and so it 
followed that the school librarian at 
the local level became involved in 
status studies, inventories, program 


planning, and project proposals. 


Local School Projects 
This school year local school ad- 
ministrative units have been busy in- 
itiating Title III. Many fine reports, 
formal and informal, are coming to 
the Supervisor of Library Services.* 





* Until September 1959 this position was titled 
State School Library Adviser. 
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All of these reports recognize the po- 
tential contributions school libraries 
can make to the improvement of in- 
struction in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language and to 
strengthening guidance and counsel- 
ing programs. This one comment oc- 
curs over and over again, “If we were 
never to get any money from the 
NDEA, the status studies, inventories, 
and program planning alone will have 
awakened our people to the need for 
and the ways to attain improvement 
in our schools.” Sara Jaffarian, Di- 
rector of Greensboro City Schools Li- 
braries, reports: 
“,.. In a series of meetings with 
principals and supervisors, the State 
Plan for Title III was discussed 
along with North Carolina’s Admin- 
istrative Guide for Title III: Part I, 
Guidelines and Part II, Standards 
for Equipment and Materials. 
The Director of Libraries was ap- 
pointed to serve as a member of the 
Core Committee to follow through 
on projects ... School librarians in 


the individual schools evaluated li- 


brary collections and worked with 
other faculty members on NDEA .. 
Almost the same applies to Title V 
.. . We feel that with the several 
hours that went into the many 
meetings with librarians, principals, 
superintendents and teachers we 
are headed toward a better pro- 
gram than would have been possi- 
ble otherwise. Not only will li- 
brary collections be strengthened 
but (limited) departmental librar- 
ies will be cataloged and records 
kept in the central libraries. Du- 
plication of materials will make 
more volumes available for long 
term classroom use.” 

Greensboro has already received 
notification of projects that have been 
approved this year that include ex- 
penditure of over $20,000 for library 
books under Title III. 

From Guilford County Mrs. Hallie 
Bacelli, Library Director of the Guil- 
ford County schools, writes: 

“...Our NDEA program has 

evolved through discussion in each 

local school by entire faculty and 
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Learning to use the card catalog is an ex- 
citing experience and one of intense satis-. 


faction for the elementary child. (Madison, 


Wisconsin public schools) 


then through subject area meetings 
by grades with librarians partici- 
pating. At the county level an ad- 
visory committee of 62 teachers, 
principals, and professional staff 
members from the County office, 
including the Library Director, 
worked in subgroups to develop 
county-wide program plans. All 
schools were represented on the 
County Advisory Committee. Area 
meetings on grade group levels 
have been held. I have served as 
a consultant and materials special- 
ist for the groups and I have served 
on the planning committees. Work- 
shops and demonstrations in sci- 


ence, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages are planned 
throughout the year. Our NDEA 


is are in and all 735 teachers 

(including school librarians) have 
participated in formulating pro- 
grams and projects, and in selecting 
equipment and materials. Teachers 
are helping to select books .. . ” 
Of the Guilford County Book Ex- 
hibit Mrs. Bacelli says “...In addi- 
tion to BOOKS ON EXHIBIT there 
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were approximately 1400 additional 
science books on display by teach- 
ing units. Teachers and student 
committees (representing the 21,000 
pupils) visited the Exhibit and, 
working with librarians and teach- 
er-librarians, selected books 
You've never seen so many science 
books for younger readers all in 
one place.” 

For the current school year in 
North Carolina almost five million 
dollars is available — if matched dol- 
lar for dollar by local funds — for 
Titles III, V, and VIII. Of this 
amount, it is expected that slightly 
more than three million dollars will 
be matched by local monies for Title 
III resulting in a potential expendi- 
ture of approximately six million dol- 
lars. How much of the Title III 
money will be spent for materials 
(printed and audio-visual) will de- 
pend upon local programs and pro- 
jects; and how much is used to 
strengthen library materials will de- 
pend, in part, upon the awareness at 
the local level of the contributions 
the school library can make to the 
improvement of instruction in science, 
mathematics and modern foreign 
languages. The potential opportuni- 
ties for strengthening library mater- 
ials are great. 


Flexible State Plan 
The North Carolina State Plan, 
which is in harmony with the Federal 
Act and which has been approved by 
the U. S. Office of Education, is char- 
acterized by great flexibility. To the 
degree possible, individual schools 


and administrative units operating 
under the Plan have the opportunity 
for developing programs of expan- 
sion and improvement which pecul- 
iarly fit their individual needs. In 
addition to its emphasis on flexibility, 
the North Carolina State Plan stresses 
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the necessity for local responsibility 
in the determination of needs and in 
the planning of programs and pro- 
jects which will enable local com- 
munities to move forward in whatever 
areas seem desirable. This emphasis 
on local responsibility harmonizes 
with North Carolina’s long-time phi- 
losophy relative to local initiative and 
State co-operation. 

North Carolina’s State Plan makes 
it imperative that local educational 
efforts be carefully appraised before 
programs and projects for improve- 
ment are submitted. Much emphasis 
in the State Plan has been given to 
the necessity for careful and continu- 
ing evaluation. Since evaluation is 
recognized as a prerequisite for sec- 
ond educational planning, the Plan 
makes it mandatory that status studies 
be executed by all schools who wish 
to participate in NDEA. For example, 
a school in appraising its science pro- 
gram would appraise several factors 
affecting the program — instructional 
personnel; pupil personnel; program 
of instruction; library (materials, per- 
sonnel, type of service offered), guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing services. 
Forms have been co-operatively pre- 
pared, under the direction of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, on 
which qualitative and quantitative 
aspects of this evaluation may be 
indicated. “The Statement of Pro- 
vision for Library Services” form con- 
tains twenty four specific questions 
designed to give an index to type of 
library service and the inventory 
forms give quantitative status of hold- 
ings. It is felt that conducting status 
studies at the local level has double 
merit: in the first place, programs of 
expansion and improvement can be 
planned more intelligently when 
strengths and weaknesses of the total 
educational program are analyzed; in 
the second place, such an experience 
— when carefully planned — is almost 
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invariably professionally stimulating 
to those who participate in the evalu- 
ation. This evaluation at the local 
level has done much to strengthen the 
classroom teacher-librarian team ap- 
proach. The librarian has become 
more cognizant of classroom instruc- 
tion and the teacher has become bet- 
ter acquainted with the school library. 
Both have learned much about the 
quantity and quality of instructional 
materials (printed and audio-visual ) 
available in the school for teaching 
and learning. The four-year pro- 
grams for improv ing instruction as 
well as projects involving the acquisi- 
tion of materials and equipment must 
be justified in terms of the findings of 
status studies. 

Selection and acquisition of ma- 
terials and equipment must be in ac- 
cordance with the established stand- 
ards which are sufficiently flexible 
that local administrative units have 
considerable freedom in choosing spe- 
cific items of materials and equipment 
of quality needed for carrying out the 
objectives of their project proposals. 
North Carolina Standards for Equip- 


The Evanston (Illinois) Township High 
School Library has two turntables with ear 
phones as well as a collection of 1000 rec- 
ords arranged by DC classification. 
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ment and Materials were cooperative- 
ly formulated by superintendents, su- 
pervisors, principals, teachers, school 
librarians, college personnel, techni- 
cal specialists, members of the Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Contract, and 
members of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The advice of over one 
hundred professional people was util- 
ized on advisory committees and as 
consultants who served in one or 
more of the following areas: audio- 
visual equipment; instructional mater- 
ials; science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign language instruction. The 
State School Library Adviser directed 
the work in the audio-visual equip- 
ment and instructional materials areas. 
The Administrative Guide for Title 
III: Part I, Guidelines and Part II, 
Standards for Equipment and Mater- 
ials: and the Administrative Guide for 
Title V amplify the North Carolina 
State Plan for Title III and Title V 
by clarification of terms and descrip- 
tion of suggested procedures for con- 
ducting status studies, formulating 
four-year program plans, and for se- 
lecting and purchasing of materials 
and equipment. The staff of the State 
School Library Adviser’s office di- 
rected several phases of the work on 
these three publications issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
distribution to all North Carolina 
schools. 


Expansion of State Services 

The North Carolina State Plan for 
Titles III, V and VIII provide for ex- 
panded supervisory and related ser- 
vices at the state level. Among the 
related services included under Title 
III are provisions for: establishment 
of the positions of Supervisor in Au- 
dio-Visual Teaching Aids and Super- 
visor in Instructional Materials; and 
establishment of a materials center for 
use by professional State staff. Many 
months before Public Law 85-864 
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was enacted a program for expanding 
library services at the State level had 
been projected and funds had been 
included in the State Board of Edu- 
cation’s biennial budget request to 
the State General Assembly. The 
State Plan for Title III re-emphasized 
this request. Last year the North 
Carolina General Assembly included 
funds in the general school appropria- 
tions act for expanded library services 
at the State level. By having the funds 
come from the regular budget the ex- 
panded services will be integrated in 
the total program of the Department 
of Public Instruction rather than be 
tied exclusively to Title III of NDEA, 
even through great emphasis will be 
placed on work directly or indirectly 
related to NDEA activities. Staff 
members have participated or will 
participate in NDEA activities, such 
as: establishment of an instructional 
materials library; publication of bul- 
letins; compilation of numerous bibli- 
ographies; supervision of libraries 
and/or audio-visual services; review of 
project proposals; and interpretation 
of Title III to interested groups. The 
budget for expanded services became 
effective July 1, 1959. Since that time 
much progress has been made in re- 
organizing the staff and in developing 
plans for operation. The Office of 
State School Library Adviser has be- 
come the Library Services Section in 
the Division of Instructional Services, 
one of five major divisions in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In 
addition to the Supervisor of the Li- 
brary Services Section, the staff con- 
sists of an associate supervisor of 
school libraries, an associate super- 
visor of audio-visual services, two 
school library consultants, an instruc- 
tional materials consultant and two 
secretaries. The increased staff will 
make possible strengthened and ex- 
panded school library services at all 
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levels throughout North Carolina, and 
will be compatible with the North 
Carolina philosophy of coordinating 
all services relating to instructional 


materials: visual and 
printed. 

In summary, these items must be 
pointed out in relation to North Car- 
olina school libraries and NDEA. 

e In North Carolina there is an es- 
tablished concept that the school 
library staff, State or local, is an 
integral part of the professional 
staff and participates in activities 
relating to curriculum and _ in- 
struction. The extent to which 
schools implement this concept is 
dependent in part on the philoso- 
phy of the individual librarian 
and his willingness to participate 
as a member of “The Team.” 

e Public Law 85-864 and the Fed- 
eral guidelines make little or no 
reference to libraries per se. The 


auditory, 


North Carolina State Plan in- 
cludes the word “library” wher- 
ever possible and some status 
study forms are specifically on the 
library, thus placing emphasis on 
the contribution a good school li- 
brary can make to carrying out 
the intent of the Act. 

e Flexibility of the State Plan and 
local responsibility for program 
planning and initiating projects 
place much responsibility at the 
local level for the evaluation, se- 
lection, and acquisition of mater- 
ials. This gives the librarian in 
the individual school the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to as- 
sume an important role in NDEA 
activities. 

e Dynamic leadership by school li- 
brary staff, State or local, is essen- 
tial if North Carolina school li- 
braries reach their potential and 
move ahead under NDEA. 








THE INCA 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOCKS 


amazing South American tribe 


_—___. WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 ——— 





INDIANS OF THE ANDES 
SONIA BLEEKER 


Illus. by PATRICIA BOODELL 


An authentic account of the 


whose highly developed 
civilization flourished 
for a hundred years. 


Cloth. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Best Sellers 


Are you faced with the challenge 
of providing enrichment material for 
courses in American history or first 
and second year Spanish? 

Several teachers and the librarian 
at McDonogh School found that 
“Uncle Sam” is continually publishing 
authoritative, inexpensive, timely, at- 
tractive materials which help to meet 
this challenge. Two experimental 
programs were developed which cap- 
italized on this material; one for stu- 
dents of an accelerated eighth grade 
American history class, the other for 
high school students studying Span- 
ish. Both groups were composed of 
college preparatory students. 

The purpose of this experiment was 
to test the value of a selected, curri- 
culum-correlated group of govern- 
ment publications chosen to meet the 
needs and interests of these students. 
Coordinated with this evaluation was 
the determining of possible values of 


Dorothy R. Shaulis is the librarian of 
McDonogh School, McDonogh, Mary- 
land, an independent, college prepar- 
atory boarding and country day 
school, founded in 1873, located on an 
835 acre campus thirteen miles north- 
west of Baltimore. Its student body 
is comprised of approximately eight 
hundred boys in grades one through 
twelve. 
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The usefulness of Government Documents 
in American history and Spanish courses 
in the Junior-Senior High School. 





by Dorothy R. Shaulis 


an expanded use of government pub- 
lications at McDonogh School. In 
this project federal and international 
government publications were used. 
State, county, and city government 
publications were reserved for future 
study. 

The social sciences seemed to be an 
ideal area for this project. The ac- 
celerated section of the eighth grade 
American history class, comprised of 
twenty students, needed enrichment 
material with its valuable outcomes 
and broadened horizons. A language 
group presented a different but equal- 
ly interesting opportunity for the ex- 
periment. 


Selection Tools 

Selection aids used in choosing the 
publications for history were the cu- 
mulative, annual indexes of the 
Monthly Catalog of United States 
Government Publications (1945-1958), 
the Wilson Library Bulletin annual 
listings of the most useful publica- 
tions published during each year, and 
the bi-weekly lists (prepared by the 
Superintendent of Documents ) titled 
Selected United States Government 
Publications (1956-1959). Leidy’s Pop- 
ular Guide to Government Publica- 
tions’ and for the earlier years Hirsh- 
berg and Melinat’s Subject Guide to 
Government Publications’ were ex- 
amined, as were Government Printing 
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Office price lists, and an article en- 
titled “Recent Government Publica- 
tions for High Schools” by Jean L. 
Hoffman.’ School Life Magazine, prior 
to 1955, published a page titled “Re- 
presentative Government Best Sellers” 
(available from the Superintendent of 
Documents) which also provided 
some titles. 

One hundred and thirty-four his- 
tory-correlated publications were or- 
ganized under the following subject 
headings: Aeronautics; Alaska: Auto- 
mobiles-History; Bill of Rights; Carv- 
er, George Washington; Civil War; 
Colonial Period; Communism and 
Fascism; Constitution of the United 
States; Declaration of Independence; 
Discovery and Exploration; Emanci- 
pation Proclamation; Flags; French 
and Indian War; Gettysburg Address; 
Indians of North America; Jefferson- 
ian Period; Library of Congress; Na- 
tional Parks; Politics and Govern- 
ment; Revolutionary War; Seal of the 
United States; Statue of Liberty; 
Trains; United Nations; War of 1812; 
Washington, D.C.; Washington's In- 
augural Address; Weapons; and 
World War II. 

The Spanish classes presented a dif- 
ferent problem. Would government 
publications be of value to average 
students, grouped heterogeneously? 
Would they be of value to students of 
older chronological age and of greater 
maturity? An overview of the out- 
standing publications of the twenty- 
one governments represented by Pan 
American Union revealed that these 
publications would present the ma- 
terial desired for the Spanish classes, 
and would provide a second kind of 
material, international government 
publications, for experimentation with 
sixty-two students. 

A Pan American Union publications 
bibliography and Leidy’s A Popular 
Guide to Government Publications 
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were sources from which eighty-three 
publications were selected from the 
following series: American Capitals, 
American Nations, Commodity, In 
Our Hemisphere, Special Series for 
Young Readers, Travel in the Ameri- 
cas and from a miscellany of titles as 
Christ of the Andes, Christmas in 
Latin America, Flags and Coats of 
Arms of the American Republics, and 
Seeing the Republics of North Amer- 
ica. Theos provided a background of 
Spanish culture and an appreciation 
of the Spanish-speaking peoples. 


Evaluation of Documents 

An evaluation of the publications 
was made. Nineteen essential criteria 
for judging informational materials 
were compiled from Arbuthnot’s Chil- 
dren and Books* and “Hallmarks of 
Good Informational Books” by Ja- 
cobs.‘ Included were such criteria as 
authority, accuracy, treatment, style, 
format, objectivity, pleasurable ex- 
perience, encouragement to critical 
thinking, and appropriate reading 
level. 

As evaluated by teachers, students, 
and librarian most of the publications 
met all of the criteria and the major- 
ity of the publications met additional 
criteria which had not been estab- 
lished as basic. 

Judging specifically, the writer stu- 
died critically two topics in history 
and two in Spanish and compared 
cursorily five topics in each, in two 
sources (1) encyclopedia, (2) gov- 
ernment publication, and concluded 
that the government publications pre- 
sented more effectively-written text, 
made greater use of visual communi- 
cation, and were style-wise more at- 
tractive. Consequently the material 
seemed alive, and provided stimuli for 
further search for knowledge. Several 
students’ comments show their reac- 
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tions: “to the point material,” “main 
facts plus sidelights in orderly se- 
quence,” “explanations were not only 
fuller but better, with facts illustrated, 
something extra added about each 
topic,” “well-chosen and correlated 
pictures and maps_ well-placed,” 
“broader and more up-to-date view,” 
“interesting looking publications.” 

The publications were introduced 
by bulletin boards which stimulated 
the imagination by displaying specific 
publications and by showing the 
broad scope of topics which govern- 
ment publications cover. 


Skills Developed Among Students 

In each study unit students chose 
publications appropriate to their 
topics, proceeded with their study, 
taking notes, and preparing written 
reports to be handed in, the culmin- 
ating activity being the presentation 
of oral reports to the class, an ex- 
perience judged valuable by seventy- 
six of the eighty-two participants. 
Many reports were illustrated by use 
of the opaque, film-strip projectors. 

Motor, intellectual, and social skills 
were developed. Students’ intellect- 
ual skills were exercised when they 
used city, research, and school librar- 
ies, more than in previous years, as 
information and picture sources. Fa- 
cility was improved in locating, col- 
lecting, analyzing, evaluating, and or- 
ganizing authentic data and some ex- 
perience was provided in using pri- 
mary source material. The boys ex- 
ercised motor and intellectual skills 
when they illustrated the Mexican 
War, products of Brazil, the Missouri 
Compromise, and “stops” on the Un- 
derground Railroad by maps; popula- 
tion growth, slum studies, etc., by 
graphs; and trains and ships by 
models. Miniature Zouave soldiers 
and busts of Lincoln and Lee were 
designed; freehand drawings of an- 
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A bulletin board in the McDonough School 
displaying some of the many government 
publications which are useful in the study of 
history. 


cient Indian chieftains, scale drawings 
of Spanish architecture, and photo- 
graphs taken in the Americas and 
Cuba were other student projects, all 
extra-curricular activities. 

Given the concept “Citizenship”, 
the boys designed thought-provoking 
posters expressing their ideas as to 
what the word connoted in their 
minds. Skill in observation developed 
on the field trips and social skills such 
as speaking and listening were prac- 
ticed when students presented and 
discussed their reports. 
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Of the numerous recordings pre- 
sented “Spanish Is Fun” (Raymond), 
“Brush Up Your Spanish” (DeBalza), 
“Living Spanish” (United States Gov- 
ernment, Native Speakers), the “Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg Album” and “Daniel 
Boone” were favorites. 


Fifty-two students stated that the 
use of the publications and the asso- 
ciated activities contributed to their 
appreciation of Spanish culture: sev- 
enteen students, a great deal; thirty- 
five students, a moderate amount.” 


One enthusiastic student planned a 
trip to Cuba during the holidays, 
others had visited Spanish-speaking 
countries, and eight students and a 
number of their friends visited or had 
conferences with natives or refugees 
from those countries. These first-hand 
experiences provided challenges to 
critical thinking which helped the 
boys to a better understanding of the 
people, as individuals, a desire ex- 
pressed by forty boys in the Spanish 
classes. 

Opportunities to hear an author 
and other speakers were additional 
sources of data for the history stu- 
dents. Trips to Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Library of Congress, Lincoln 
Museum, etc., in Washington, D. C.; 
the United Nations Building; Gettys- 
burg; Maryland Historical Society; 
etc., were dramatic and memorable 
occasions for problem-solving as stu- 
dents identified problems of past gen- 
erations and the implications of those 
problems today. 


Evaluation through students’ ques- 
tionnaires showed evidence of growth 
of an interest in Spanish art (fifteen 
students), architecture (eight stu- 
dents), and music (thirty-eight stu- 
dents). Half of the history students 
stated that the publications stimula- 
ted their interest in such topics as the 
Civil War, world history, Gettysburg, 
“details connected with our history,” 
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“would like to see the historic places,” 
“why it all happened ‘when’,” and his- 
toric newspapers. 

In addition to the stimulation of all 
history students to read more fiction 
and non-fiction works in American 
history and thirty-five Spanish stu- 
dents to read more literature in Span- 
ish, fifteen boys developed new in- 
terest, or revived interest, in hobbies 
and collections. 


The enthusiasm stimulated by the 
pamphlets may be considered an im- 
portant result of their use. Such pub- 
lications as “Gettysburg,” “Lincoln 
Museum and the House Where Lin- 
coln Died” are so pictorial that they 
might belong to a You Were There 
Series instead of to the Historical 
Handbook Series. 


Many students were surprised 
when they discovered the wide var- 
iety of publications available and sug- 
gested dozens of topics which inter- 
ested them, as space, satellites, min- 
erals, military manuals, ancient ruins, 
occupations, aeronautics, scientific 
achievements, social problems, and 
oil. 

As enrichment material the publica- 
tions used in history were considered 
by the instructor to be on research 
level and are not easily replaceable, 
in either form or content, for use with 
students of this maturity. 

The information, per se, used by 
the Spanish classes is easily replace- 
able, in other source materials, but 
in the instructor’s opinion it is not 
easily replaced in the “condensed, ap- 
pealing, readable form” in which it 
is presented in government publica- 
tions. 

However, it should be noted that 
the publications used had greater ap- 
peal for the eighth grade history stu- 
dents and for the students studying 
first year Spanish than for the older 
and more mature students. 
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Values in Government Publications 

What have government publica- 
tions to offer the students? They pre- 
sent timely, sometimes little known 
material of special reliability. “The 
world of scholarship recognizes many 
of these as ‘source’ or ‘primary’ ma- 
terials.” Written by specialists, in pop- 
ular, dramatic style and on almost any 
subject, they make events memorable 
and the people real to the reader. The 
publications are well-constructed, 
well-written, typographically pleas- 
ing, and present the material pictor- 
ially and graphically, sometimes in an 
ingenious manner, in eye-catching 
format, and at a very low cost. Some 
are free. Bridging the gap between 
encyclopedia articles and books on 
a more scholarly, less intimate plane, 
these give valid information for all 
age groups, thus enriching learning. 

During the experiment an aware- 
ness of government publications de- 
veloped among teachers, students, 
and parents. It is the consensus of 
the teachers and students at Mc- 
Donogh who participated in this pro- 
ject that there would be value in ex- 
panding the use of government pub- 
lications in social studies, science, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, Eng- 
lish, and hobbies. 

Since the days of the New Deal it 
has been inaccurate to speak of a gov- 
ernment publication as a dry, old 
document, loaded with statistics. Im- 
provement, if continued, may soon 
reach the distribution area in the 
Government Printing Office, and with 
greater strides there and in the color 
photography and illustrations depart- 
ments these compact, informative 
publications may achieve the merited 
favor which they deserve. 
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Look What’s New In Children’s Books 





How Space Rockets Began 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand. 
Windwagon Smith was a sailor looking 
for a home. This is the story of what 
happened as he looked for a place to 
live in Europe, Australia and in the 
great West. A rollicking tall tale. 


Ages 7-11 Grades I1-V $2 


The Right Play for You 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated 
by Georgette Boris. A book of 20 
original plays based on tall tales, short 
stories, and newspaper articles. Plays 
may be altered to fit the needs of your 
particular group. Ages 8 up Grades 
IV-1X Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


Chandler Chipmunk’s 
Flying Lesson 
And Other Stories 


By Patricia Miles Martin; illustrated 
by Margot Locke. Whether Chandler 
succeeds in flying or not doesn’t really 
matter; the important thing is that life 
at Blackberry Acres is always fun. 

Ages 3-7 Grades N-I1 $2.50 


Treasured Tales: Great 
Stories of Courage and Faith 
By Laura Cathon and Thusnelda 
Schmidt; illustrated by Mary 
Young. Entertaining stories of great 
adventure for the young reader. 


Ages 8 up Grades III-VII $3.50 


Small Pets 
From Woods and Fields 


Written and illustrated by Margaret 
Buck. A book for the child who wants 
to keep woods creatures as pets. Includes 
information about what and how to 
feed wild creatures. All Ages Grades 
1-1X Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


Science, Science Everywhere! 


By Ruth Cromer Weir; illustrated by 
Gloria Stevens. Mike and his sister, 
Sue, set out on a scientific expedition, 
which includes a visit to the park, a 
meadow and a vacant lot, in an effort 
to make a great scientific discovery. 


Ages 5-8 Grades K-IIl $2 


God Made Me To Grow 


By Carolyn Muller Wolcott; illustrated 
by Meg Wohlberg. Mother’s explana- 
tion helps Bobby to see all the ways in 
which he is growing. He learns that his 
changing attitudes toward other people 
are all a part of maturing according to 
God’s plan. Ages 3-6 Grades N-1I 
Paper over boards, $1.25 


Jane Addams, 
World Neighbor 


By Miriam Gilbert; illustrated by 
Corinne B. Dillon. Another book in the 
Makers of America series. This is the 
story of Jane Addams’ concern for other 
people and her efforts that led to the 
founding of Hull House in Chicago. 

Ages 8-12 Grades IV-VI $1.75 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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School Librarian 
Whence Comest Thou? 


How did _ school _ librarianship 
evolve? Before the founding of the 
first regular library school, teachers 
were usually in charge of the meager 
book collections in the schools hav- 
ing any books other than those used 
as texts. Even after the founding of 
library schools for training profes- 
sional personnel, it was not until 1900 
that the first library school graduate 
was appointed to a high school li- 
brary. At that time Miss Mary Kings- 
bury was made librarian at Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, and was, apparently, the first 
trained school librarian employed on 
a full-time basis. Shortly thereafter, 
several other professionally trained 
librarians took up their duties in 
school libraries. Since these early 
servants of the schools were trained 
primarily for public library service 
and had no previous patterns of pro- 
cedure to follow, they were con- 
fronted with the problem of adapting 
their recently acquired knowledge 
and techniques to the school situa- 
tions in which they were located. All 
in all, they must have done a com- 
mendable job for the school library 


Tom J. Cole is Associate Professor, 
Division of Education and Psychol- 
ogy, Northeastern State College, Tah- 
lequah, Oklahoma. 
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The current excitement over the new school 
library standards in this new decade —_ 
a backward glance at the rapid develo 
ment of this area of librarianship in the 
20th century. 





by Tom J. Cole 


idea spread rapidly during the twen- 
tieth century. 

The mushroom growth of public 
school libraries did not mean that the 
librarian’s problems were solved. In 
fact, quite the contrary, for there was 
not enough trained personnel to meet 
the demands — a shortage still felt by 
the school administrator in 1960. In 
addition to this dearth of professional 
help were the devastating handicaps 
in the form of insufficient interest 
among certain groups, lack of cooper- 
ation, and inadequate supervision, not 
to mention the need for the establish- 
ment, achievement, and maintenance 
of standards. 

In spite of drawbacks, the import- 
ance of the librarian was being recog- 
nized even in the early part of the 
present century, and in answering 
the question, “Why trained librarians 
in high schools?”, replies of several 
leading educators of the time reflect 
the esteem of the librarian’s position. 
Writing in 1913 Fargo® stated that li- 
brarianship was a profession just the 
same as teaching. And in expressing 
his answer to the same query, J. T 
Hargreaves said: “The service the li- 
brary must render, therefore, depends 
upon the scholarship, the inventive 
fertility, the tact, and the devotion of 
the librarian.” The same commenta- 
tor continued by asserting that lika- 
bility in a librarian attracts pupils to 
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her and increases her power for ser- 
vice, and that she can accomplish 
little in her efforts to influence the 
choice of reading of boys and girls if 
she does not have their good will and 
confidence. “Better poor equipment,” 
he added, “and a trained librarian 
than the finest equipment and an un- 
trained director.”* Some schools were 
interested during this period in se- 
curing the services of a professional 
librarian, but her pay and status were 
often times below that of members of 
the regular teaching staff. 


Early Efforts at Certification 


In 1916 the first library certification 
law was enacted when the California 
legislature decreed that all high 
school librarians were required to 
have a certificate from the California 
State Board of Education. However, 
a state school library laws report in 
1920 indicated that the majority of 
states had no provision in their school 
laws regarding the librarian. Most 
of the states that did make provisions 
authorized the Board of Trustees to 
elect some suitable person. In Louis- 
iana and Maryland the library was 
under the care of the teacher, but a 
few states other than California did 
have some _ specific requirements. 
Among these was New York. There 
the Division of School Libraries was 
trying to emphasize the need of the 
library as an aid to the classroom 
teacher in her daily duties rather than 
as an added burden. Although the 
State had not made the employment 
of trained school librarians compul- 
sory, a plan of certification had been 
adopted and impetus was given to 
the employment of certified school 
librarians. As early as 1921 the Li- 
brary Department of the National 
Education Association, the National 
Council of Teachers of English, and 
the American Library Association 
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combined their ideas and established 
standards of library service. These 
goals represented quite an undertak- 
ing but were at least a start in the 
promotion of good library service for 
all school children. However, results 
of a Virginia educational survey pub- 
lished in 1928 showed that a trained 
librarian was a rarity in the small 
high school of that state. Because 
of this and other similar reports, in 
1929 the North Central Association 
recommended that where a_ small 
high school was unable to employ a 
full-time librarian, who had a college 
degree plus a year of graduate study 
in an accredited library school, that 
a part-time librarian who had a col- 
lege degree plus sixteen semester 
hours of credit is a recognized library 
school be employed; and that the li- 
brarian devote at least half of each 
school day to school library service. 

It has already been noted that the 
trained librarian was experiencing 
difficulty in achieving recognition on 
a par with classroom teachers, and 
that insufficient personnel to fill the 
individual school’s need left practic- 
ally no one to act as supervisors, had 
many such positions been initiated. 
Although some supervisory jobs were 
created and various means were em- 
ployed to assist librarians during their 
first year positions, it is evident that 
the distribution of library services 
was not equalized, but seldom is any 
educational service available on an 
equal basis. 


Developing Status 

In 1930 Davis pointed out if fair- 
ness were to be achieved salary wise, 
school librarians should be paid on an 
equal basis for training, as teachers 
are paid. “Instead, one finds high 
school librarians in many cases, even 
though having teachers’ contracts and 
school vacations, receiving much 
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smaller salaries and hardly any in- 
ducement for self improvement.”* She 
stated there were limited opportun- 
ities for librarians to travel or study, 
no provisions for old age pensions, 
and only limited summer vacations; 
questioned the librarian’s faculty and 
social status; and concluded: “The 
main point is that there is so little be- 
ing done to secure the recognition of 
the profession.”* Writing during the 
same year Carlson? reminded that li- 
brarianship as a profession was a 
comparatively recent idea—one which 
the public had not fully grasped. She 
also indicated that librarians needed 
to improve themselves in the areas 
of human relations and library at- 
titudes. 

A year later, in trying to look at 

“The Status of the School Librarian” 
from what appears to be a rather ob- 
jective point of view, Davis* found 
that there were varying degrees of 
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The Main reading room of the Evanston Township High School Library 
is a vitally busy place the entire day. 





(Evanston, Illinois) 


acceptance, depending largely upon 
the individual school system as well 
as upon the personality of the indi- 
vidual librarian. She concluded that 
the field was largely dominated by 
women who were too self-sacrificing 
to demand the recognition which was 
due them. Respects in which librar- 
ians failed to measure up to the teach- 
er’s yardstick were noted and the rea- 
sons given. Among the latter was 
the administrator's failure to consider 
scholarship as important. 

From the beginning of school li- 
brarianship, there had been concern 
among some educational leaders re- 
lative to the training for such leader- 
ship; however, progress in the di- 
rection of the curricula for the po- 
tential librarian was slow. In: 1930 
Stone’? asked two pertinent questions 
about the subject: Were school librar- 
ians to be trained solely for school 
positions? What were the objec- 
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tives of the school libraries? Never- 
theless, in 1936 Paul® asserted that 
the librarian who went into school 
work was really a specialist, as well 
as a recognized member of the faculty 
with more daily pupil contacts than 
almost any other member of the staff. 
A short time thereafter came a code 
of ethics for this particular school 
group that pointed out the school li- 
brarian in relation not only to the 
pupils but also to the school organi- 
zation, community and profession. 


Had the status and duties of the 
school librarian actually changed to 
an appreciable degree in less than 
four decades? One would certainly 
think so because her duties, responsi- 
bilities, and pay increased consider- 
ably. The old set-up of teacher-li- 


brarian was continually gaining dis- 
favor, and alert school administrators 
were no longer questioning the feasi- 
bility of allowing the librarians to 
stay in the library since the latter was 
gradually being recognized as a vital 


center of the curriculum. 


Commenting in 1952 on “The 
School Library of the Future,” Burke’ 
felt that if present day school librar- 
ians could voice wishes concerning 
the school library they would re-em- 
phasize the need for professional 
training on the part of the library ad- 
ministrator and imbue the school ad- 
ministration with a more correct ap- 
praisal of the library. Even now the 
prospect for these wishes becoming 
realities is in evidence, but in spite 
of all the accomplishments that school 
librarians have been able to achieve, 
it is certain that in facing the chal- 
lenges of the future they will con- 
tinue to concern themselves with 
What can librarians do to help boys 
and girls develop good lifetime read- 
ing habits? A more worthy standard 
Sor a school library program to attain 
is hard to imagine. The evolution of 
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school librarianship has been difficult, 
trying, and interesting; but surely the 
results have been worth the efforts for 
every sound thinking school adminis- 
trator is interested in improving the 
library services of his school, and he 
recognizes that a competent librarian 
is indispensable. 
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Standards for 


School Library Programs 


A new statement of the basic requirements for functional school library 
programs prepared by the American Association of School Librarians in 
cooperation with consultants from 20 other national professional and 
educational organizations. The standards are both qualitative and quan- 
titative. They can be used in planning and evaluating library programs 
by every school because they apply to all types of schools, public, private 
and parochial; cover all grade Jevels from kindergarten through grade 12 
and all grade combinations; provide specifically for new schools and 
schools with fewer than 200 students. 


The standards cover three main areas: principles of policy and practice 
that make the library program an educational force in the school; prin- 
ciples of administration and organization that make the school library an 
efficient tool; and specifications for the staff, materials collections, funds, 
quarters, and equipment required for the successful translation of prin- 
ciples into action. 

Important to everyone interested in better schools: school administrators, 
teachers, librarians, school board members and parents. 


144 p. Paper $2.50 March 1 
Also available, 
A Discussion Guide 


for planning and conducting discussions to promote better understanding 
and implementation of the objectives embodied in the Standards. 65c. 
Order both $3. 1 copy free with 10 copies of the Standards. 








American Library Association 


50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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NEW STANDARDS PUBLISHED 


The spotlight is focused sharply on 
the vital liaison between the school 
library program and quality educa- 
tional goals with the publication, 
March 1, of Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs, published by the 
American Library Association. A 
companion work, A Discussion Guide, 
serves as an aid in planning and con- 
ducting meetings on some of the fun- 
damental aspects of effective school 
library programs and services. 

The new national school library 
standards, the first to be set since 
1945, are higher than regional and 
state ones, and will, for most schools, 
be goals to be attained over a period 
of several years. They give those 


persons concerned with school library 


service sound qualitative and quanti- 
tative criteria for improving libraries 
in terms of the significant changes 
that have taken place in American 
education in the past fifteen years. 
They point up the fact that the needs 
and challenges of education today de- 
mand an adequate school library pro- 
gram concerned with instruction, ser- 
vice, and activity throughout the 
school, and geared to the objectives 
of the school and the individual re- 
quirements of its students. 


Replacing the 1945 School Librar- 
ies For Today and Tomorrow, the 
Standards is a product of several 
years of research, surveys, and sug- 
gestions by school librarians and re- 
presentatives from 20 professional 
and lay organizations, among them 
the National School Boards Associa- 
tion and nine departments of the Na- 
tional Education Association, includ- 
ing several subject area ones and 
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such groups as American Association 
of School Administrators, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, and 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The project was 
financed by grants from the American 
Library Association and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and was 
spearheaded by an AASL committee 
with Frances Henne, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, 
and Ruth Ersted, supervisor of school 
libraries, Minnesota State Department 
of Education, as co-chairmen. 

Highlight chapters in the 144-page 
work include: “The School Library 
Program for Children and Young Peo- 
ple,” “Materials, Funds, and Staff 
Needed for School Library Programs,” 
“The Library in the New School,” 
“Library Resources and Services in 
Schools Having Fewer Than 200 Stu- 
dents,” “Co-operative Planning for 
School Libraries,” and chapters on 
school boards, administrators, and li- 
braries; school library supervisors, 
and the school library staff. A sel- 
ected bibliography, an appendix con- 
taining policies and specifications for 
library quarters and equipment, and 
an index are included. 


“A successful school library pro- 
gram demands more than the leader- 
ship, book knowledge, and conscien- 
tious service of school librarians,” 
said Esther Burrin, AASL president. 
“It is a cooperative undertaking re- 
quiring the interest and support of 
citizens who earnestly want excellent 
schools; the imagination and diligent 
effort of teachers in motivating stu- 
dents to make full use of a library's 
materials; and, perhaps most import- 
ant, the determination of school 
board members and administrators to 
provide schools with libraries that have 
not only the best possible resources 
but an active, progressive program 
for using them.” 
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FLASH! LATEST 
ON STANDARDS 
IMPLEMENTATION 


Pilot Programs To Continue 


NOW — 

States wishing to apply for AASL 
assistance in implementing the stand- 
ards in 1960-61 may make application 
at once. Some such applications have 
already been submitted to the Chair- 
man of the AASL Standards Imple- 
mentation Committee. Application 
forms have been mailed from AASL 
headquarters to state supervisors, 
State Implementation Chairmen, and 
State Assembly representatives. 


NOW — 

States receiving help for 1959-60 
are eligible to re-apply for a second- 
year grant. Proposals for second- 
year help must include a detailed re- 
port on the first year’s program and 
a specific project ‘outlined as a next- 
step in a long-range plan for imple- 
mentation which shows evidence of 
building on the experience and gains 
of the first program. 


NOW — 

Send your plan to Mary V. Gaver, 
Chairman, Standards Implementation 
Committee, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. Applications 
must be received NO LATER THAN 
JUNE 1, 1960 so that action on the 
proposals may be taken by the com- 
mittee at the Montreal conference. 


—~AND MORE 
AASL is indebted to many people 
and organizations for the help which 
has been given toward the develop- 
ment and implementation of the new 
standards. Most recently the organi- 


zation owes thanks to the National 
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Book Committee which has granted 
AASL four hundred dollars for a 
press luncheon in New York at which 
the standards will be introduced. 
April 7th is the date and the May 
issue of School Libraries will include 
coverage of the affair. 

Reports of the 1959-60 pilot pro- 
ject meetings will be given briefly in 
Montreal at the State Assembly 
Breakfast, and more detailed accounts 
will appear in fall issues of Junior Li- 
braries and School Libraries. 


MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 


Applications for the Melcher Schol- 
arship are now being received. The 
scholarship of $750.00 is open to can- 
didates from the United States and 
Canada, and its purpose is to provide 
financial assistance for the training of 
librarians to work with children in 
public, school, or other libraries. 

For information write to Mrs. Ruth 
Hill Viguers, 110 Cliff Road, Welles- 
ley Hills 81, Massachusetts. 


The deadline for completed appli- 
cations is April 1, 1960. 


IMPLEMENTING THE 
STANDARDS 
(Continued from Page 16) 

health program, in school food service 
have come about largely through the 
efforts of the people most intimately 
connected with each area. Nobody 
did it for them. So will it be with 
the implementation of the new school 
library Standards. Charm, _intelli- 
gence, tact, perseverance, courage, 
and leadership are essential at this 
point. If school librarians will lead 
administrators persistently and well, 
they will both follow and support the 
new Standards. The result will be 
better teaching and better learning 
for millions and millions of deserving 
American girls and boys. 
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NEW GOLDEN BOOKS 


AGIANT © 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 

Adapted by ANNE TERRY WHITE. Illus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. All the ex- 
citement and drama of Defoe’s great story 
brilliantly captured for a new generation of 
readers. With huge, full-color paintings on 
every page. February, $3.99 net 


McCALL’S BOOK OF 

EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE 

A Guide to Modern Manners 

By MARGARET BEVANS with the editors 
of McCall's. Illustrated by Mircea Vasilu. A 
practical, complete guide to good manners 
in everyday modern living. April, $4.99 net 


MEET MR. LINCOLN 

By RICHARD HANSER and DONALD B. 
HYATT. Illustrated with photographs. Cre- 
ated from the prize-winning NBC telecast. 
Richard Hanser’s vivid narration, drawn 
largely from Lincoln’s own words, is master- 
fully blended with fascinating of-the-period 
pictures gathered from archives and private 
collections throughout the country. A Ridge 
Press Book. January, $4.99 net 


in sturdy, colorful GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


THE LION’S PAW 

Told by JANE WERNER WATSON. Illus- 

trated by Gustaf Tenggren. The beguiling 

tale of the lion who has a thorn in his paw 

Every page ablaze with full-color paintings. 
January, $1.89 net 





American Heritage 
JUNIOR LIBRARY 


An important new series of American history 
books for young readers, created by the edi- 
tors of the distinguished magazine of history, 
American Heritage. Each illustrated with 150 
pictures, half in color, and written with clar- 
ity, pace and excitement. Each, $3.79 net 


The first 3 titles are: 
The Story of Yankee Whaling February 


Indians of the Plains April 


Building America’s Railroads June 





A new series of books for children who are learning to read 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 


Stories told in a sprightly style, with rhythm, 
flow and color, and illustrated on every page 
with color pictures that amplify the text. 
Each, $1.49 net. The first 8 titles are: 

BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES Apri! 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 

WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

WHALE HUNT 

THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
JUST FOR FUN 
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WONDERFUL HOUSE April LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 











Plus many more new titles. For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to: 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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Cun0ont 
Res CU ch 


An important study of major in- 
terest to education in general is that 
being carried out by the “Quality 
Measurement Project” im the New 
York State Department of Education, 
whose first report has just been dis- 
tributed(1). It describes progress to 
June 1958 in a study of 97 school sys- 
tems, the purposes of which are “to 
develop techniques for assessing the 
quality of education provided by a 
school system and to provide school 
administrators with effective proced- 
ures for identifying ways in which 
improvement may be achieved.” (p. 1) 
The rationale of this study assumes 
that “Effectiveness must be measured 
by how well a system performs in 
terms of its potential. Here it is as- 
sumed that the community sets the 
limits of potential . . . The major re- 
search problem of the Quality Mea- 
surement Project has been to identify 
effectiveness in relation to potential.” 
(p. 1) 


Among the measuring tools used to 
assess quality were a socio-economic 
index for each pupil and the Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Test Series 
(Verbal); the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills and Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development; and a number of spe- 
cially developed instruments and 
others like “The Growing Edge” de- 
veloped by Mort, Vincent, and Ne- 
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well. Information to the writer is 
that the number of library books per 
pupil was one of the items studied, 
but this item was reported only on 
the system as a whole and is not 
specified in any tables or findings of 
the present report. 


Since it is not the purpose here to 
give a precis of the study, some find- 
ings will be quoted briefly, selecting 
those which appear to have some re- 
lationship to library provision. Among 
these are the following: “In systems 
serving the more favored communities 
certain motivational factors — certain 
community expectations —are opera- 
tive that stimulate these systems to 
outdo themselves, so to speak . . 
The rural systems, in general, tended 
to fall below expectancy . . . There is 
a correlation of .51 between per pupil 
expenditure for instructional pur- 
poses and composite achievement 
score at Grade 7 . . . school systems 
tend to use additional financial re- 
sources for the benefit of the pupils 
of higher socio-economic status per- 
haps at the expense, educationally, of 
the pupils of lesser socio-economic 
circumstance Thus, staff with 
richer educational background appar- 
ently tend to serve the needs of the 
socio-economically favored more than 
of the less favored pupils . . . The sys- 
tem whose teachers are the more sub- 
ject-oriented will tend to promote 
higher pupil achievement in the skills 
area ... There is a positive relation- 
ship between pupil outcomes in the 
skills and pupil attitude toward par- 
ents and adult authority generally” 


(pp. 45-7) 


This study will repay careful read- 
ing by school library leaders and by 
educators. You will do a favor to 
your own program and to your school 
administrator if you call it to his at- 
tention. 




































Quite a different study is that on 
Preparation and Cataloging Time for 
School Libraries, carried out by the 
Professional Committee of the School 
Library Association of California, 
Northern Section (2). It is an ex- 
ample of action research, of which we 
need much more to be done by school 
librarians and school library profes- 
sional groups. Unfortunately, it also 
illustrates some of the pitfalls into 
which a group may fall when a study 
of this kind has not been carefully 
worked out. 


The purpose is not clearly stated 
but was presumably to “discover the 
amount of time spent by school li- 
brarians in clerical duties in the area 
of cataloging” (p. 1); it is also stated 
as “to determine the average time 
necessary to catalog a book in a 
school library” (p. 12). 104 returns 


were received from librarians repre- 
senting 87 libraries serving grades one 
through 14; 17 returns “the majority 


fof which} came from libraries with a 
central processing office” were omit- 
ted. The questionnaire consisted ot 
two pages covering background in- 
formation about the library and a 
“time chart to be completed on the 
basis of the number of minutes spent 
on each process used in a sampling of 
ten books.” 


The questions used in the question- 
naire were not those needed to give 
the information desired; as a result 
the present study might well have 
constituted the trial run, after which 
a corrected questionnaire should 
then have been prepared for the basic 
study. On the other hand, this type 
of study does not lend itself to the 
questionnaire method; it should 
rather have been done first in a single 
library where control over every step 
could have been exercised. The con- 
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clusions appear to be more the rea- 
sons for conducting the study than 
findings. Such questionable assump- 
tions as that “it takes 3.75 times as 
long . . . without the use of printed 
cards” (p. 8) and that ten books was 
a sufficient sample for such a study, 
largely invalidate the conclusions re- 


ported. 


This study has significance in that 
it represent a commendable effort on 
the part of a professional association 
to conduct a piece of action research 
on a problem of major concern. It 
also illustrates the necessity for such 
studies to be carefully planned, for 
a method to be selected which is per- 
tinent to the purpose, and for the exe- 
cution to be in close liaison with per- 
sons practiced in conducting such 
studies, particularly in an area like 
scientific management. It is to be 
hoped that the Committee will now 
conduct the study for which this was 
the preparation. 


A fruitful source of help in a very 
limited field may be found in Alcohol 
Education for the Layman (3). “Al- 
cohol education is a prescribed part 
of public-school curriculum by law in 
each of the forty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia” (p. 3) and is 
therefore a subject for inclusion in the 
collections of both high school and 
teachers college libraries, as well as 
public libraries. 


The major uses of this publication 
will be as a buying guide for second- 
ary school librarians seeking to build 
their collections and as a readers’ ad- 
visory tool for both teachers and li- 
brarians. Selection of materials was 
made on the basis of careful examin- 
ation and evaluation of all titles— 
both those accepted and those rejec- 
ted; the criteria used were those of 
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“sound authority in the field of alco- 
hol education, competent and honest 
communication of the information in 
a form useful to the layman, and an 
important contribution to an area of 
alcohol education.” (p. 21) The bib- 
liography provides a comprehensive, 
authoritative, selected list of book, 
pamphlet, and film materials, as well 
as courses of study and periodicals; 
the only type of material excluded 
from consideration is fiction and bio- 
graphy related to the use of alcohol 
and the associated personal and so- 
cial problems. In the annotated bib- 
liography, titles are marked with four- 
teen different symbols in terms of 
users, of which at least five will be of 
use to teachers and students (e.g. A-4 
Teen-agers who have an alcoholic 
parent, S-1 Students, junior high 
school). In addition, titles are marked 
with symbols for type of library. An- 
notations are extensive, amounting in 
some cases to reviews; they are de- 
signed to provide “the content of 
scope and idea in essence for each 
item, and to evaluate it, when needed, 
in terms of related materials.” (p. 23) 


In addition to the bibliography, 
however, it will be of interest to co- 
ordinators and supervisors as well as 
library school instructors to study the 
discussion provided in the introduc- 
tion on “Science or morals? Selection 
for the alcohol-education collection.” 
The question of selection policy as it 
is illustrated in this particular field is 
here explored, on the basis of the in- 
sights gained by the authors in the 
course of their investigation. Their 
study involved the examination and 
evaluation of the materials, question- 
naires returned by 816 libraries, and 
interviews with directors and library 
staffs named in the preface. The field 
of alcohol education is identified as 
one now in the process of moving 
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from the area of morals alone, to in- 
clude as well the area of science. The 
interesting question of the problems 
and responsibilities of selection in 
such a field, explored in this report, 
is deserving of careful study by all 
librarians. 


In addition to this topic of parti- 
cular concern, the study also reports 
findings with regard to courses and 
programs in alcohol education, library 
collections in this area, as well as 
reader-use and library services related 
to these particular materials. 


This piece of sponsored research 
represents 2 thoroughly documented 
and objective analysis in an area 
where such qualities are much needed 
and not always found. It also points 
out the real need for sound materials 
at the junior high school level on this 
important subject. 
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Added 
Entries 


Professional Shelf 


* Berry, June. “Using Your Library to 
Enrich Instruction” Education, Octo- 
ber, 1959, pp 106-108. The school li- 
brarian furnishes many kinds of ma- 
terials and cooperates with teachers 
by listing, displaying, correlating and 
making them easily accessible. He 
also teaches an appreciation for the 
contents of books and often keeps 
reading records. A discussion of two 
general areas in which the library en- 
riches instruction along with some 
practical ideas of how-to-do-it. 


* Boutwell, William D. “What Chil- 
dren Say About Books” National Par- 
ent-Teacher, November, 1959, pp 19- 
21. Boys and girls who read six to 
ten books a week need better school 
libraries. This conclusion is reached 
from an analysis of boys’ and girls’ 
encouraging responses to four specific 
questions on reading in Summer 
Time. 


* Farley, John J. “The High-School 
Library as a Curriculum Materials 
Center” Clearing House, November, 
1959, pp 134-35. The person best 
qualified to serve as an instructional 
materials expert should be concerned 
with all materials that aid and im- 
prove teaching and learning. This 
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curriculum specialist believes it is the 
top-notch librarian, pats “real” school 
librarians on the back and also gives 
them something to think about. 


* Galanter, Eugene, ed. Automatic 
Teaching J. Wiley & Sons, 1959. $3.25, 
Twenty contributions sum up ex- 
periments and recent knowledge in 
the area of machine testing devices. 
Much interest and attention is being 
devoted to this field these days and it 
behooves school librarians to be 
aware of what is developing, not only 
in respect to the “hardware” being 
designed, but also in terms of the 
kinds of materials which are being 
programmed. 


* Gaver, Mary V. “Needed: More 
and Better Elementary School Li- 
braries” Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, 
January, 1960, pp 96-100. An article 
directed specifically to AAUW mem- 
bers, but relevant to volunteer groups 
in general, which outlines ways in 
which citizens may work toward the 
establishment of libraries in elemen- 
tary schools. 


* “How to Build a Library on a Shoe- 
string Budget” School Management, 
December, 1959, pp 73-74. A brief 
article showing how one school dis- 
trict remodeled an elderly classroom 
area into a spacious high school li- 
brary. 


* Wilkins, Kathryn S. “Definition of a 
Library” School Executive, Decem- 
ber, 1959, pp. 34-35. The librarian of 
the Great Neck (N. Y.) South Junior 
High School discusses what it takes 
to make the room in the school la- 
beled “library” a truly vital part of 
the educational organization. Her 
five essentials cover staff, book se- 
lection, administrative leadership, 
knowledge of the curriculum, meth- 
ods of offering services to teachers. 
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* “How to Help Your Inexperienced 
Teachers Do a Better Job” School 
Management, December, 1959, pp 46- 
51, 54-56. Despite the poorly worded 
title with which many will quarrel, 
the article itself (done by a staff 
writer) contains much food for 
thought, and ranges over organiza- 
tion, services, development of a cen- 
ter in a building and in a school dis- 
trict, budgeting, personnel, and work- 
ing with teachers. (Much of the ma- 
terial in the article is the result of the 
work of the Committee on Instruc- 
tional Materials, appointed by and 
advisory to the Michigan Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. A com- 
mittee bulletin on the above topic will 
appear shortly. ) 


* Knight, Hattie M. “The Case for 
Library Science Courses in Teacher 
Education Institutions” Teachers Col- 
lege Journal, October, 1959, pp 5-7. 
Five purposes are discussed: training 
of school librarians, training college 
students in the use of the library, in- 
service training for library employees, 
preparation of students for graduate 
library courses and training of public 
librarians. 


* Samford, Clarence D. “How Good 
is Your High School?” Illinois Educa- 
tion, November, 1959, pp 104-5. In 
this checklist items relating to the li- 
brary appear under Methods (the li- 
brary resources), under Guidance 
(the vocational materials) and under 
Library (ten points concerning this 
department). 


* School Board Journal, December, 
1959 contains two articles describing 
new high schools in Illinois and Cal- 
ifornia. Plans and pictures of the 
school libraries designed for these 
buildings are included and should be 
of use to planners. 
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* “School Library Designed as a Ma- 
terials Center” Overview, January, 
1960, pp 92-93. Text, pictures and 
floor plan outline the physical char- 
acteristics of the instructional mater- 
ials center in North Central High 
School, Washington Township, Indi- 
ana. Helpful cues here for school 
librarians in process of developing 
their own plans. 


* Thompson, Kathryn. “The Library 
and A-V: Natural Merger in Houston” 
Audio-Visual Instruction, December, 
1959, pp 290-91. The author, a jun- 
ior high school audio-visual librarian, 
points out that although the library 
and audio-visual departments of the 
school district are separate, the goal 
of the Houston program is to estab- 
lish an instructional materials service 
in each school building. She outlines 
the processes and problems involved 
in developing the program in her dis- 
trict. Interesting and provocative 
reading emphasizing the team ap- 
proach. 


* Vainstein, Rose. “The Public Li- 
brary .. . A University of the People” 
School Life, October, 1959, pp 11-13. 
A public library specialist, Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation points up the information 
available in Statistics of Public Li- 
braries 1955-1956. which appeared as 
Chapter 5 of the Bienniel Survey of 
Education in the U. S., 1954-56. Help- 
ful data for a variety of purposes. 


* Veatch, Jeannette. Individualizing 
Your Reading Program. Putnam, 1959, 
$4.50. An associate professor, Col- 
lege of Education, Pennsylvania State 
University, develops a new approach 
to reading based on the individual 4 
needs of the pup‘! rather than upon 
basal readers and abilitv grouping. 
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* “Between the Leaves, A Radio 
Book Quiz for Children” (American 
Association of University Women, 
1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.). A helpful publication avail- 
able for 15¢. 


* Do you know about Caminos? 
Monthly, October through May, this 
periodical is available for teachers 
and students of Spanish for $2.00, or 
$1.50 per school year for a group of 
ten or more subscriptions. A teacher’s 
supplement is available and is in- 
cluded free with each group of indi- 
vidual subscriptions. The periodical 
includes stories, a dictionary and vo- 
cabulary list, games and instructional 
materials of various kinds. Address: 
The American School, Apartado Pos- 
tal No. 83, Guatemala, Guatemala, 
ix A. 


* “Guide to Books on Recreation” 
(National Recreation Association, 8 
West 8th St., New York 11) a new 
catalog now available at 25¢ per copy. 


* The French Book Guild (1860 
Broadway, New York 23) has a cata- 
log for high school teachers who are 
increasing their activities in foreign 
languages. 


* Scholastic Magazine announces the 
introduction of the Campus Book 
Club for senior high school students. 
This extends the scope of Scholastic’s 
paperback book clubs from the fourth 
through the twelfth grades. Arrow 
Book Club covers grades 4-6 and 
Teen-Age Book Club grades 7-9. 
Sponsors of the book clubs have a 
choice of several adult and _profes- 


sional books with each club an- 
nouncement. 
42 


Audio-Visually Speaking 


e “How to Use the Encyclopedia: 
Examples from Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia” (F. E. Compton & Co., 
$3.75) This 56-frame color filmstrip is 
accompanied by exercise for practice 
in the use of the encyclopedia and a 
teaching guide. 


e Recorded Voices of the American 
Revolution, based on original letters 
and manuscripts in the University of 
Michigan’s William Clements Library 
and issued in conjunction with U. of 
M. radio station WUOM, are avail- 
able at $4.00 each. Recordings run 
45 minutes. Write Clements Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Special Reviews 


Edward T. Schofield, who has reviewed the 
audio-visual material for this column, is 
Supervisor, Department of Libraries and 
Audio-visual Aids, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Perplexed by a lack of reliable eval- 
uative information regarding films 
and recordings in contrast to the 
steady flow of data about printed 
materials, many school librarians are 
vitally concerned about ways of fa- 
cilitating their selection procedures. 
Helpful as the sporadic reviews in 
professional educational journals may 
be, there is an urgent need for regu- 
lar, comprehensive and_ thoughtful 
listing of appraisals of new audio- 
visual aids — collected in one publi- 
cation and frequent enough to pro- 
vide guidance as new productions 
are released. Until that happy day 
arrives, however, librarians might 
well avail themselves of some of the 
excellent services which review in- 
dividual types of materials. At least 
four media for the appraisal of edu- 
cational films and recordings are now 
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being published, and librarians who 
are unfamiliar with them may want 
to send for sample copies for consid- 
eration as permanent subscriptions 
for their audio-visual bibliographic 
tools’ collection. 


e Landers Films Reviews (4930 Coli- 
seum Street, Los Angeles 16, Califor- 
nia) is now appearing monthly (ex- 
cept July and August). Edited by 
Bertha Landers, widely-known 
throughout the audio-visual and li- 
brary fields, the Landers Film Re- 
views contains the most complete de- 
scriptions of film content for those 
titles selected for evaluation which 
may be found in any of the reviewing 
literature. Full technical information 
is supplied. Suggested uses for the 
film and indications of audience in- 
terest are considered in each evalua- 
tion. A special binder with an ex- 
pandable index is included with each 
subscription. 


e EFLA Evaluation Cards (Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, Inc., 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, New 
York) provide brief, but valid, ap- 
praisals for educational motion pic- 
tures. Each film for which a card is 
available has been screened by a com- 
mittee composed of subject matter 
specialists and audio-visual personnel. 
The three by five inch catalog card 
format is adapted to immediate li- 
brary filing and use; suggested Dewey 
class numbers are given and subject 
areas are noted. The synopsis cor- 
responds in length to the average 
reader's annotation for books; this is 
supplemented by several evaluative 
comments which have been reported 
by the evaluating committee. The in- 
stitution in which each evaluation has 
been prepared is identified. Because 
this project has been in existence for 
a number of years, members of EFLA 
are able to purchase cards from a 
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wide selection of titles. Duplicate 
copies of cards are purchased by 
some librarians to reduce clerical 
work in audio-visual libraries. Only 
members of EFLA may secure evalua- 
tion cards. Membership fees are on a 
sliding scale, depending on the size 
of the film library served. Other serv- 
ices rendered through the member- 
ship channel are the EFLA Bulletin 
and Film Review Digest, in which are 
compiled reviews of new films chosen 
from a number of sources. While 
additional copies of cards and pur- 
chases of cards for older films will 
cost additional money, all films re- 
viewed during the year of member- 
ship are provided without extra cost. 


e Children’s Record Reviews (P. O. 
Box No. 192, Woodmere, New York) 
is a service which in format and pur- 
pose matches the Landers Film Re- 
view — a looseleaf binder and expand- 
able index — full content note and in- 
dication of suggested uses. While 
not completely comprehensive, this 
reviewing medium serves admirably 
to bring to the attention of children’s 
and audio-visual librarians a wide 
variety of recorded titles, both musi- 
cal and non-musical. The issues are 
compiled quarterly throughout the 
year. Regular use of this material 
gives the librarian a_ satisfactory 
checklist of new materials critically 
reviewed. 


e Audio Cardalog (Box 1771, Albany 
1, New York) is similar in appearance 
and organization to the EFLA cards 
previously described. Information in- 
cludes: synopsis, rating, utilization, 
record label data and added entry 
tracings on the main (title) card. 
Number of cards per set depends on 
number of added entries indicated. 
Ready for card catalog insertion fol- 
lowing the addition of call or acces- 
sion number. Both non-musical and 
musical recordings are evaluated. 
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News from 
lhe Hales 


With this issue School Libraries in- 
troduces a new feature which will 
appear regularly. Included in NEWS 
FROM THE STATES will be news of 
individual and/or organization activi- 
ties and projects, with particular em- 
phasis on those items which other in- 
dividuals and groups might apply in 
their own state or local situations. 
While this issue’s content is primar- 
ily implemertation news, the Edi- 
tors will welcome any items concern- 
ing state activities. If you have sug- 
gestions for content, contact your 
State Assembly representative who 
will forward your ideas, or write di- 
rectly to the Editor. 


x Kk * 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: The 
Action Committee for D.C. School 
Libraries is sponsoring a March 26th 
meeting in cooperation with the D. C. 
Education Association. Mary Peacock 
Douglas will speak at the luncheon 
meeting and afternoon program plans 
include Dr. Hilary Deason and Mary 
Helen Mahar. The goal of the activ- 
ity of this group is the establishment 
of the position of school library super- 
visor for D.C. schools, the employ- 
ment of trained librarians in the jun- 
ior high schools and the eventual de- 
velopment of elementary school li- 
braries. 
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HAWAII: Implementation plans in 
this newest state include a major 
meeting in Honolulu followed by re- 
gional conferences on three other 
islands. Eleanor Ahlers is the main 
speaker at the state meeting, a portion 
of which will be devoted to visiting 
school libraries to observe at first 
hand the positive and negative fea- 
tures of typical libraries in terms of 
the new standards. Representatives 
of local Chambers of Commerce have 
been especially invited to participate. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Bernice Wiese 
will be the AASL speaker at the pilot 
program which is also tied in with 
National Library Week and aimed at 
obtaining support for implementation 
of school library standards from lay 
groups. 


MICHIGAN: One day of the two- 
day annual conference of the Michi- 
gan Association of School Librarians 
will be devoted to the new standards, 
with Esther Burrin and Robert Ams- 
den (see his article in this issue) as 
leading speakers. Regional meetings 
on the standards are planned to fol- 
low the State conference. MASL Rec- 
ommendations for Elementary School 
Libraries have been adopted for study 
and promotion by the Michigan De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals as a first step to achievement of 
national standards. MASL has also 
set up an Advisory Committee for 
Implementation composed of state 
representatives of national education 
and citizen groups and will have a 
feature article on school libraries in 
the April, 1960 issue of the Michigan 
Education Journal. 
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MONTANA: Lucille Hatch will be 
the AASL speaker and consultant at 
the May 7th meeting in Great Falls 
set up to give information about the 
standards and to plan for their imple- 
mentation. Members of the Montana 
Taxpayers Association, the Montana 
Institute of Architects and the State 
Legislature are being invited to parti- 
cipate. This state is also including 
the state student library assistants 
groups in working for the standards. 


x« «Kk * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Here a one- 
day conference is planned for high 
school librarians and their principals 
with the goal of formulating state 
standards and presenting them to the 
proper authorities for consideration 
and adoption. The State Department 
of Education is sponsoring the confer- 
ence with the cooperation of the 
school librarians Section of NHEA. 


x« *K * 


NEW JERSEY: Application by the 
New Jersey School Library Association 
for a grant as a pilot program state 
for 1960-61 has been made. (Other 
applications have been submitted by 
Florida and West Virginia, and Mich- 
igan is re-applying for a second-year 
grant.) This is also the state in 
which at least one school librarian is 
purchasing copies of the standards to 
present personally to each member of 
her school board. 


x« *« * 


NEW YORK: Margaret Keen tells 
of plans for a “Couples” dinner —a 
device for getting a school librarian to 
come to a dinner meeting accompan- 
ied by a principal or superintendent. 
Robert Amsden and Rachael DeAnge- 
lo will speak and it has been sug- 
gested that their talks be taped and 
used on educational stations. 
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OKLAHOMA: One of the goals of 
Oklahoma's pilot program is to for- 
mulate recommended library legisla- 
tion and present it to the State Su- 
perintendent of Education and to the 
Executive Secretary of the Oklahoma 
Education Association for action. 
They also aim for the establishment 
of supervisory positions at state and 
local levels and the improvement of 


state standards for school libraries. 
x Kk * 


VIRGINIA: The State organization of 
school library supervisors is sponsor- 
ing a meeting in Roanoke during Na- 
tional Library Week to which city 
and county general supervisors will 
be invited to help plan for state im- 
plementation activities. Mary Gaver 


is the discussion leader and speaker. 
x «Kk * 


WASHINGTON: The Tenth Anni- 
versary meeting will have Eleanor 
Ahlers, first president of WWSLA, as 
the speaker on a program planned to 
begin work toward state school li- 
brary standards. Frances Clark Say- 
ers will be the luncheon speaker at 
this meeting planned in cooperation 
with WEA and the State Department 
of Education. 


COVER PICTURE 





A pre-school child and a teacher-in-training 
share in the enjoyable discovery of the 
world of books. (East Lansing Public 


Schools Book Fair, Michigan State Univer- 
sity). 
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LONGMANS JUNIOR BOOKS Spring 1960 


THE HAWAIIAN BOX MYSTERY 


By Alice Cooper Bailey. Decorations by Yukio 
Tashiro. Kay must unlock her understanding 
and solve the mystery of an antique box before 
she can take up the career in botany she wants 
so much. March. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


JENNIE’S MANDAN BOWL 


By Lyla Hoffine. ri7ustrations by Larry Toschik. 
A little Indian girl hangs back when asked to 
model a bowl like the ones the Indian women 
used to make, but a summer of adventure shows 
her good reason for pride in her people. 


Ages 8-12. $2.75 


BOY OF EPHESUS 


By Marian Waite Magoon. rijustrated by 
Avery Johnson. The lame boy healed by the 
tentmaker brings warning to the early Chris- 
tians, especially Paul and Luke, of the plots 
against them in the city sacred to the worship 
of Diana. April. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


ELIZABETH FOR LINCOLN 
By Jacqueline Morrell McNicol. 
A torn sleeve leads Elizabeth to play an impor- 
tant part in the 1860 election-eve events in 
Springfield, Illinois. April. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


PROMISE TO LOVE 


By Viola Rowe. Jacket by Johannes Troyer. 
Barbara and Chuck are involved with their class- 
mates’ ups and downs in ways that are both 
humorous and exasperating. Only when Barbara 
admits she is too young to go steady do things 
become clear. Ages 14 up. $2.95 


NORAH AND THE CABLE CAR 


By Rita Shields. Illustrated by Richard Bennett. 
Norah’s young heart aches over family disputes 
caused by San Francisco’s new-fangled cable 
cars, but deep affection for one another mends 
all in the end. April. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


All books cloth bound 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 119 W. 40th ST., N. Y. 18 
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SUMMARY OF MINUTES, 
MIDWINTER MEETING 


January 26-31, 1960 
Board of Directors 


The four sessions of the Board of Di- 
rectors were presided over by President 
Esther Burrin. At the Friday afternoon 
meeting, all committee chairmen and their 
committee members in attendance at Mid- 
winter were invited to attend an open ses- 
sion of the Board. All twenty members of 
the Board were present at most sessions. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, ap- 
proval was given to the minutes of the 
Washington conference, to the correspond- 
ence votes that the position of Research 
Editor be added to the editorial staff of 
School Libraries and that Mary Gaver be 
appointed to fill the position, to the com- 
mittee appointments made by the president, 
which included a new appointment of 
Elenora Alexander as chairman of the State 
Assembly Planning Committee. The report 
of the Nominating Committee given by 
Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, chairman, was ac- 
cepted. 

Reports were heard from Kenneth Vance, 
treasurer, and from Miss Alexander, PEBCO 
representative, who pointed out that the 
Midwinter PEBCO meetings had been al- 
most entirely concerned with program and 
over-all ALA activities. The Board voted 
that the sum of at least fifty dollars from the 
Exhibits Round Table budget be allowed 
for the NEA luncheon in Los Angeles in 
July 1960. 

The chairman of the Committee on the 
Improvement and Extension of School Li- 
brary Services, Evelyn Anderson, reported 
on reprints of NDEA articles which would 
be available and discussed with the Board 
the possibility of doing a survey of NDEA 
activities concerning school libraries in the 
states, with a view toward publication. The 
Board requested that this committee work 
out the details before the end of the Mid- 
§ winter conference. 

Miss Alexander outlined the contents of 
the February ALA Bulletin with the theme 
of the new school library standards. It 
was voted that a letter be sent to Sam- 
ray Smith, editor of the Bulletin, expressing 
sincere appreciation for the splendid co- 
operation and assistance given to Elenora 
Alexander, guest editor for the February 
1960 ALA Bulletin, in making it possible 
to produce such an outstanding issue which 
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is a credit to the Bulletin and to the li- 
brary profession. A rising vote of thanks 
was given to Miss Alexander. 

Mrs. Batchelor, chairman of the NEA 
Affiliation Committee, reported on the pro- 
gress made and the problems which have 
arisen in regard to an NEA bylaws provision 
that all members of departments of NEA 
should be required to be members of NEA. 
It was pointed out that requiring a mem- 
ber of a division of ALA to be a member 
of another organization would not be pos- 
sible, but that AASL could urge member- 
ship in NEA and work actively toward this 
end. The invitation given by NEA for 
AASL representatives to discuss the prob- 
lems with the NEA Board February 14, 
and future action if not received favorably, 
were postponed until the Sunday session. 

There was a discussion about the com- 
munication from Mr. Clift in regard to 
fund raising for the new ALA headquarters 
building. It was voted that the AASL 
Board is willing to have its members soli- 
cited for contributions to the building fund. 


Open Board Meeting 

At the open Board meeting Friday after- 
noon, Miss Alexander reminded committee 
chairmen that budget requests for 1960-61 
must be in the AASL office by April 10. 
Mrs. Batchelor outlined the steps leading 
up to the proposed departmental status for 
AASL in NEA; questions were asked about 
the current bylaws problem. 


Miss Cora Paul Bomar, member of the 
AASL-PLA Joint Committee, introduced the 
chairman, Mary Louise Giraud, who pointed 
out that the charge made to the committee 
to draw up an amended statement of 
school and public library relationships was 
of interest to other groups in ALA; that 
the committee would meet to make recom- 
mendations about expanding the committee. 

Miss Bomar introduced Geramaine Kret- 
tek, head of the ALA Washington Office, 
who spoke about federal legislation of in- 
terest to school librarians and of the work 
of the ALA Federal Relations Committee. 
Miss Bomar pointed out that school librar- 
ians should be informed and should con- 
sider carefully the contribution they can 
make, especially state school library super- 
visors; that school librarians should parti- 
cipate in state and national education asso- 
ciations. 

The chairman of the Awards and Scholar- 
ships Committee, Jane Strebel, distributed 
reprints of the article prepared by her 
committee for the October issue of School 
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Libraries. She announced that her commit- 
tee would try to secure additional scholar- 
ships for school librarianship. 

Mrs. Helen Wessells, member of the spe- 
cial ALA Membership Advisory Commit- 
tee, pointed out the aims of the membership 
program this year — the preparation of new 
forms and procedures, the creation of a 
greater ALA group of members available 
throughout the country to speak at meet- 
ings, ways to promote membership on the 
part of individuals, the March 18 ALA 
Membership Day. The AASL representa- 
tive on the ALA Membership Committee, 
Margaret Keen, reported on the activities 
being carried on to secure more members 
for AASL. She announced that the total 
membership of AASL for 1959 was 5,005, 
an increase of several hundred over 1958. 


Mrs. Georgia Cole, chairman of the Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee, reported on 
the activities with other national organiza- 
tions for 1959-60. She announced that 
her committee had met and was still try- 
ing to resolve the question as to whether 
AASL should try to work with as many 
groups as possible each year. 

The chairman of the Publications Com- 
mittee, Eloise Rue, reported on her commit- 
tee meeting. She discussed the work of 
the committee to secure and have published 
articles on the new standards, as its parti- 
cular activity for this year. 

The many activities for implementing the 
standards were described by Mary Gaver. 
These include the publication itself approx- 
imately February 29, a discussion guide, a 
promotional leaflet, news releases, kits of 
materials, pilot programs in nine states this 
spring, more than 300 gift copies to be dis- 
tributed, press luncheon to announce the 
standards, proposed foundation grant to 
continue the implementation for three years. 

National Library Week activities were 
described by Virginia Mathews and Mrs. 
Ailene Thomas. Miss Mathews suggested 
that school librarians should use National 
Library Week to implement the standards. 
Mrs. Thomas told about her work through- 
out the states with the school library re- 
presentatives. 

Miss Evelyn Thornton spoke about ALA 
activities in regard to the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. She 
showed the manual that had been prepared 
by ALA and mentioned the lists which 
would soon be published for children, young 
people and adults. Though the Student 
Assistants Committee of AASL and the work 
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of its chairman, Othella Denman, eleven 
teen-agers representing state student library 
assistants have been recommended to re- 
ceive invitations. Eight divisions of ALA 
will each have two official representatives. 
Miss Thornton announced that she and Miss 
Burrin would represent AASL. 


Mrs. Anderson mentioned projects under 
consideration by the Committee on the Im- 
provement and Extension of School Library 
Services. Miss Mary Louise Mann ex- 
plained the work of the Stern Fund Maga- 
zine Project which is continuing with a sec- 
ond grant of $5,000 for this year. 

At the Saturday morning session, it was 
voted to accept the foundation proposal 
for implementing the standards as proposed 
by the Standards Implementation Commit- 
tee. 

Kenneth Vance, chairman of a committee 
of the Board, to study and evaluate the 
Council decision made in July 1958 in re- 
gard to responsibility for materials, ex- 
plained the background of the compromise 
made at that time and the problems which 
arise when working with outside [aon 
It was voted that the committee draft a 
statement about the responsibility of ma- 
terials based on the morning’s discussion to 
be sent to the ALA Executive Board; that 
the statement should be broad enough to 
emphasize instructional materials to be used 
in the schools, or curriculum centered ma- 
terials. It was also voted that the presi- 
dent of AASL should inform ACRL and 
other interested type-of-library divisions of 
the action taken by the AASL Board re- 
lating to the problem of the responsibility 
of materials. 

The chairman of the Elementary School 
Libraries Committee, Ruth Foy, told of the 
study being made by her committee to 
compile a list of state handbooks, manuals, 
etc. At the request of Miss Burrin, the 
following suggestions were made to the 
committee —to revise and expand “How 
to Start an Elementary School Library,” to 
bring the bibliography of magazine articles 
up to date, to compile a leaflet about par- 
ents’ responsibilities, to place articles in 
educational magazines, to improve workin 
relationships at both the state and natiodlll 
level witt PTA groups. It was voted that 
the Elementary School Libraries Committee 
be directed to proceed with the develop- 
ment of materials relating to the establish- 
ment of elementary school libraries. Miss 
Foy was commended for her articles in the 
November issue of the Instructor. The 
Board voted to send a letter of appreciation 
to the editor of the Instructor magazine for 
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the November supplement and for making 
reprints available. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett, chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Status and 
Growth, showed the bibliography recently 
compiled on “School Librarianship: a Re- 
warding Career” and asked for suggestions 
about its use. The resolution on “Teacher 
Education in the Use of Instructional Ma- 
terials” was discussed and it was voted 
that the resolution approved by the Board 
in June 1959 be presented to the member- 
ship for approval in Montreal. The Board 
voted that Mrs. Bennett’s expenses to the 
spring meeting of the Round Table of Na- 
tional Organizations should be paid from 
the Exhibits Round Table account. 


Miss Alice Lohrer gave the final report on 
the work of the advisory committee for the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards regarding the Evaluative Criteria. 
The Board voted to accept the report and 
to dismiss the committee with appreciation 
for the work done by Miss Lohrer and Dr. 
VanderMeer and that letters of appreciation 
be sent to them and to Mr. Matthews of the 
Study. 

At the Sunday morning meeting, Mr. 
Samray Smith, editor of the ALA Bulletin 
discussed with the Board the themes sug- 
gested for the February 1961 issue. The 
consensus was that the topic relating to 
new educational techniques of mass and in- 
dividualized instruction and the implica- 
tions for school librarians was a good one. 


Reached 

The following action was taken: recom- 
mended that the Council of National Or- 
ganizations on Children and Youth of the 
White House Conference be continued for 
the next ten years: that a letter of appre- 
ciation be sent to Mrs. Genevieve Foster 
for her contribution to the implementation 
of standards; that the resolution of CSD 
re a National Research Center in Children’s 
Literature for the Library of Congress be 
endorsed and that the resolution be sent 
to the ALA Federal Relations Committee 
and to Mr. Mumford and that CSD be in- 
formed of the action; that the list of possi- 
ble appointees for the Nominating Commit- 
tee as presented by Miss Williams be ap- 
proved; that AASL co-sponsor a program in 
Montreal on the new school library stand- 
ards with the Teacher Education Libraries 
Section of ACRL; that AASL co-sponsor a 
program with other divisions on a report 
of the White House Conference in Mont- 
teal; that a committee of the Board be 
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assigned the responsibility to work out a 
statement requested by the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee in regard to the ALA 
Goals for Action and that a first draft be 
composed by May 15; that a letter of com- 
mendation be sent to Laura Martin, guest 
editor of the November 1959 NASSP Bul- 
letin. 

Brief reports were given by Mr. Vance 
on the meeting he attended regarding the 
financing of the new ALA headquarters 
building; by Carolyn Whitenack, chairman 
of the AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee, 
and the seminar held by the ASCD Com- 
mission on Instructional Materials, and at- 
tended by Elinor Yungmeyer and Pauline 
O’Melia in Washington in the fall, and the 
setting up of the Council on Educational 
Media to which she and Mrs. Stevenson 
were invited; by Dorothy McGinniss, chair- 
man of the Grolier-Americana Scholarshi 
Awards Committee, who showed this year's 
brochure and letter sent to library schools 
and undergraduate library programs and 
who reported on her committee's meeting 
the preceding day; by Miss Williams on 
the COO meetings; by Miss Williams and 
Catherine MacKenzie on AASL plans for 
the Montreal Conference. 

Miss Ahlers reported for Ed Schofield 
on the action of the Board in June 1959 in 
regard to Title VII of the NDEA and sug- 
gested projects in the school library area. 
These proposals have not met with much 
success. Other topics and methods were 
discussed. Miss Ahlers also reported on the 
response to the Board request for a con- 
tinuing reviewing of filmstrips pertaining to 
the curriculum and asked for names of per- 
sons qualified to do reviewing, as requested 
by the Publishing Department. Miss Ahlers 
indicated that at the request of Marylyn 
Davis she had prepared information about 
the need for the inclusion of libraries in the 
Conant study on junior high schools. 

The editor of School Libraries, Jean Low- 
rie, pointed out the improvement and 
changes already made in the magazine and 
plans for the future. The Board com- 
mended her and her editorial staff and voted 
that a letter of appreciation be sent to the 
new printer, Mr. Beimer, for all his help. 

Miss Jean Crabtree, chairman of the In- 
structional Materials Committee, reported 
that a policy statement was being drafted. 
Then she and Mrs. Batchelor and Pauline 
O’Melia, president of YASD, led the dis- 
cussion about future work with the Chief 
State School Officers in the revision of the 
Purchase Guide. Miss Ahlers reported that 
Edgar Fuller, their executive secretary, had 
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expressed willingness that the joint commit- 
tee work with ABPC and ATPI be con- 
tinued to revise the list of printed mater- 
ials. She also pointed out the criticisms 
made by him, and his emphasis on TV and 
audio-visual materials for the revision, with 
the appointment of the executive secretary 
of DAVI on the Committee of Seven. Miss 
O’Melia reported that the YASD Board be- 
lieved that we should continue, with cer- 
tain specifications and restrictions. Miss 
Ahlers reported that the president of ABPC 
had indicated their cooperation. It was 
voted that we continue to work with the 
Chief State School Officers in the revision 
of the Purchase Guide and that we request 
that an ALA designated school librarian be 
added to the Committee of Seven. 

Miss Bomar reported that the AASL-PLA 
Joint Committee had met and had recom- 
mended that the present committee be en- 
larged to include representatives of other 
divisions. It was voted that the AASL 
Board recommend that the AASL-PLA 
Committee be dissolved and that the ALA 
president be requested to present to the 
Executive Board for consideration the ap- 
pointment of an over-all ALA committee 
representing all groups concerned with li- 
brary services to youth. 

Miss Lyle Evans led the discussion about 
the proposed Bylaws to be presented to the 


REPORT OF AASL 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Officers 


Vice President, (President-elect ) 
One-year term 1960-61: 
Sara I. Fenwick 
Assistant Professor 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Crystal McNally 

Director of Elementary School 
Libraries 

Board of Education 

Wichita, Kansas 
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The corrections 


membership in Montreal. 
already proposed were considered, also the 
section on State Assembly and the addition 


of a second vice-president. It was voted 
to have the State Assembly composed of a 
delegate elected or appointed from each 
school library organization for. a period of 
three years, that the office of second vice. 
president be created and that this person be 
the candidate defeated for vice-president, 
president-elect. The Bylaws Committee was 
instructed to include these corrections and 
additions and to have the proposed Bylaws 
prepared for publication in the May issue 
of School Libraries, with reprints available 
for distribution at the membership meeting 
at Monireal. 

Mrs. Batchelor read the draft to be pre- 
sented to the NEA Executive Board Febru- 
ary 14 in regard to NEA affiliation. The 
consensus was to accept the NEA invitation 
to send AASL representatives to the meet- 
ing. It was voted that in the event the 
NEA Board does not recommend depart- 
mental status for AASL that AASL request 
that the petition be withdrawn from the 
agenda of the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly for voting in July 1960. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eleanor E. Ahlers 
Executive Secretary 


Recording Secretary, One-year 
term 1960-61: 
Jean Crabtree 
Head Librarian 
Garden City Senior High School 
Garden City, New York 


Evelyn Peters 
Supervisor of Library Services 
Public Schools 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Treasurer, Three-year term 
1960-63: 
Ray G. Erbes, Librarian 
Reavis High School 
Oak Lawn, Illinois 


Nicholas Stevens 

Director of Library Education 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
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ns Directors, Two-year term 1960-62: The following are nominees for 


he ALA Councilors (non-voting mem- 

4 Region II bers of the AASL Board). 

a Mrs. Helen Bennett, Librarian ALA Councilor, Four-year term : 
ch Harrison High School 1960-64 ‘ : 
at Harrison, New York Rheta Clark J 
e- c 

be School Library Consultant 

a, Edward T. Schofield, Supervisor State Department of Education 

r Department of Libraries and Hartford, Connecticut 

wi Audio-Visual Education — 

ue Board of Education Jessie Boy 


A 5 Director of Libraries 

| a i 

‘ Newark, New Jersey Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland, California 


e- Region III 
U- a Margaret Rutherford 
’ Director of Elementary School Assistant Supervisor of School 
: Libraries ; Libraries 
A- Pe gr eee State Department of Education f 
he Public Schools Rich d. Virgini: 
t- Covington, Kentucky ichmond, Virginia 
Sybil Baird, Librarian 
n- Audrey Newman, Consultant Indian Springs School 
Instructional Materials Helena, Alabama 


State Department of Education Respectfully submitted 





fallahassee, Florida Mrs. Lillian L. Batchelor, 
Chrm. 
Region V Doris Cole 
Mrs. Ailine Thomas, Librarian Margaret Rehring 
Shawnee-Mission North High Mattie Ruth Moore 
School Edna Ziebold 


Merriam, Kansas 


Lucile Hatch 

Associate Professor 
School of Librarianship 
University of Denver 


Denver, Colorado ERRATA 


An unfortunate omission was made 
in the January issue of School Librar- 
ies on page 32. The interesting notes 
on Automation and Documentation 
came from the January 1959 and Feb- 
ruary 1959 issues of “School Library 
Bulletin” which is prepared by Helen 


Region VI 
Mary Louise Mann, Head Li- 
brarian 
North Central High School 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Louise Anthony R. Sattley, Director, School Library 
Director of Library Services Service, New York City Board of 
Board of Education Education, for distribution to the 
Alton, Illinois classrooms of the school system. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


ATLAS 
The Story of a Missile 


By JOHN L. CHAPMAN. “The Atlas 
is the first operational ICBM in the free 
world. This readable book presents the 
human side of its development.” 

— Library Journal. Illus. 


LC 59-13294. $4.00 


BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND READING GUIDANCE 


By GENEVA R. HANNA and MARI- 
ANA K. McALLISTER. How to en- 
courage the young in good reading — 
by a teacher and a librarian. 


LC 59-12674. $3.50 


SO YOU WANT TO BE 
A SCIENTIST 


By ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. Especi- 
ally written to guide high-school stu- 
dents about to enter college. 


LC 59-13297. $3.00 


ABEL’S DAUGHTER 


By RACHEL MADDUX. A husband 
and wife from the North learn unex- 
pected truths from a Southern Negress 
— a true story. “Extraordinary.” 

— Virginia Kirkus’ Service. 


LC 60-5959. $3.50 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN 


By GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD. The 
inspiring personal story of a blind 
American woman who went to the 
Orient to teach the blind. 


LC 59-13279. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
















SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ATTEND 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Through the efforts of Othella Den- 
man, chairman, AASL Student Assist- 
ants Committee, eleven outstanding 
teen-agers were recommended by 
ALA to receive invitations to attend 
the White House Conference in 
March. Each has been recommended 
by a school librarian, who in most 
instances is the adviser to the state 
association of student library assist- 
ants. Each has submitted a biograph- 
ical sketch which includes a long list 
of activities. Most of these students 
have reported that invitations to at- 
tend the Conference have been re- 
ceived. Their expenses will be paid 
by their state groups. 


They are as follows: 

Patricia Adams, Greensboro, N.C., 

President, North Carolina High 
School Library Association. 

Sue Beall, Roswell, New Mexico, 
President, New Mexico Student 
Library Association. 

Ruth Chaires, Cross City, Florida, 
Secretary, Florida High School 
Library Council. 

Susan Cleveland, Hoopeston, IIl., 
President, Illinois Student Librar- 
ians Association. 

Cindy Click, Eunice, La., President, 
Louisiana Teen Age Librarians 
Association. 

Joseph Darold, N. Plainfield, N. J. 
President, New Jersey School Li- 
brary Council Association. 

Martha Grayson, Midwest City, 
Okla., President, Oklahoma Stu- 
dent Librarians Association. 

Linda McAra, Flint, Mich., Past 
President, Student Librarian As- 
sistants Association of Michigan. 
dent, Georgia Association of Li- 

Gail Mobley, Glennville, Ga., Presi- 

brary Assistants. 
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David Peyton, Vicksburg, Miss., 
President, Student Library As- 
sistants of Mississippi. 

Rebecca Seward, Nederland, Texas, 
President, Teen Age Librarian 
Association. 

School librarians will also be repre- 

sented at the White House Confer- 

ence in varying capacities. 

Agnes Krarup, Director, School Li- 
brary Service, Public Schools, 
Pittsburg, Pa., representing ALA, 
will speak at one group meeting 
on “Books and Their Effect on 
Children and Youth.” 


Other representatives from AASL 
and YASD will include Esther 
Burrin, AASL president and li- 
brarian, Westlake Junior High 
School Library, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Evelyn Thornton, Super- 
visor, Arlington County Public 
School Libraries, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, and Pauline O’Melia, presi- 
dent of YASD and _ librarian 
South Woods Junior High School, 
Syosset, New York. 

Connecticut, Mr. Malcolm Gray, 
Librarian, Norwalk High School, 
Norwalk. 

Georgia, Sarah L. Jones, Chief Li- 
brary Consultant, School Librar- 
ies, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta. 


Montana, student delegate; Donna 
Wilson Wilsall. 
South Carolina, Nancy Jane Day, 


Supervisor, Library Services, 
State Department of Education, 
Columbia. 


Texas, Mrs. Irene Davis, Librarian, 
Elementary Materials Center, 
Houston Public Schools, Houston 
and Mrs. Lucile Raley, Consult- 
ant in Library Services, Waco 
Independent School _ District, 


Drawer 27, Waco. 
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U. S. Office of Education, Mary 
Helen Mahar, Specialist for 
School and Children’s Libraries, 


Library Services Branch. 

A library science student from 
Purdue University will be a re- 
presentative in the group for col- 
lege students. 

It is truly exciting to have so many 
school library personnel taking an ac- 
tive part in this important conference. 
The reports which they share in the 
future through various school library 
groups will be of interest and help to 
all. 


Fenwick, Sara, ed. New Definitions 
of School Library Service, University 
of Chicago Press, $3.75. The confer- 
ence proceedings of the Graduate Li- 
brary School's institute of August 
1959 are now available in a hardback 
book. These papers were originally 
published in the January issue of The 
Library Quarterly. The implications 
for school libraries resulting from the 
current trends in education make pro- 
vocative thinking for all school ad- 
ministrators and librarians. 


The HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for November 1959 has several arti- 
cles of interest to school librarians 
and principals. Among them is one 
by Eleanor Ahlers on “How Will the 
New School Library Standards Affect 
High School Librarians?” and one by 
Mary P. Douglas entitled “How Well 
Will the School Library Serve?” 
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All books cloth bound Ropes and Roping 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, ROPE ROUNDUP 
INC. 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 










IT’S SPRING! McKAY INVITES YOU T0 


Way 


READ ABOUT 


Wild Flowers = TRAVELER'S JOY 


By IVY O. EASTWICK. Illustrated by Decie Merwin. Flowers of 
the English countryside, many of them to be seen in American fields, 
inspired this delightful collection of poems and delicate drawings. 

Ages 7-10. $2.50* 


A Very Special 200 tue piBLICAL ZOO 


By SUSAN R. NEVIL. Illustrated by the author. The story of 
Jerusalem’s unique Biblical Zoo which houses only animals men- 
tioned in the Bible. Jacket, endpapers, pictures on every page, 10 
double spreads in full color. Ages 7-10. $3.75* 





Outdoor Play pieaSe PASS THE GRASS! 


By LEONE ADELSON. Illustrated in 3 colors by Roger Duvoisin. 
With rhythmic read-aloud text and witty drawings this picture. 
story book shows why grass makes such a fine playtime world 
(Junior Literary Guild Selection) Ages 6-8. $3.00* 


Pawnee Indians jj BOW FOR TURTLE 


By DOROTHY HEIDERSTADT. Illustrated by William Ferguson. 
An Indian boy earns the right to exchange his toy weapons for a real 
bow and arrows in this exciting, authentic story of Pawnee life, by 
the author of Jndian Friends and Foes. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


Family Ful waRLOWS WIN A PRIZE 


By HILDA BODEN. Illustrated by Lilian Buchanan. A pig anda 
terrier help the Marlows capture a menacing intruder in their coun- 
try home, and a fine prize as well. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Team Play ONE O'CLOCK HITTER 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. In this new Bronc Burnett baseball 
story, Bronce and his championship team find themselves facing a 
crucial game in Mexico. Ages 10-14. $3.0 





An Eerie Mystery gop aNGE TRAFFIC 


By BERTRAM EDWARDS . Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. Space 
science and larceny confront two English schoolboys and an Ameri- 
can reporter with a scary twofold mystery. Ages12up. $2.% 








Sportsmanshi 
portsmanship tHe AUTOMATIC STRIKE 
By WILFRED McCORMICK. Coach Rocky McCune tackles the 
problem of a rebellious star pitcher who is undermining his team’s 
morale, and a clash of ideals is fought out on the diamond. 

Teens. $3.00 





By BILL SEVERN. Illustrated by Yukio Tashiro. The fascinating 
lore and crait of rope and its many uses through the ages, with 
plenty of how-to material on knots and roping. Teens. $3.9 
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An exclusive formulation for book repair. Self-adhering, 
ne ed cloth tape, Book-Aid provides the permanent 
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a0 his convenient plastic spray preserves the book, guards 
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PICTURE BOOKS 
WONDERFUL NICE! 


Written and illustrated by IRMA Setz. 
lives in a tall apartment house in New York City, spends 
a day with Katy Zook on an Amish farm in Pennsylvan- 
ia, discovers that riches are not just a matter of money 
Ages 5-9. 
February 


Alison, who 


and friends are “wonderful nice!” 
$2.75 
DANNY’S PIG 

By Janice May Uopry. Illustrated by Mariana. A be 
guiling tale of three piglets and a lamb named Bean- 
blossom who doesn’t mind being different from her 
three friends. Ages 4-8. March $2.75 


TIMOTHY ROBBINS CLIMBS THE MOUNTAIN 
By Atvin Tressect. Ilustrated by Rocer Dvuvolsin. 
fimothy Robbins, the young hero of I Saw the Sea 
Come In, has another Red Letter Day climbing a 
mountain. This is one of the most beautiful of all the 
February $2.75 


SIR ALVA AND THE WICKED WIZARD 

By Priscitta AND Orro Friepricn, authors of Clean 
Clarence and The Easter Bunny That Overslept. Old 
Sir Alva rides on one last quest to capture the wicked 
wizard who has cast an evil spell on the beautiful 
Princess Gwendoline. Sparkling illustrations by a new 
artist, TALIVALDIs Stusis. Ages.6-10. $2.75 


THE TIMID DRAGON 

By Lee WynpuamM., Illustrated by Kurr Werrn. Janie 
Palmer discovers that when you're scared you look 
small... when you're brave you look bigger — and 
it’s thinking brave that makes you grow. Ages 6-10. 
$2.75 


Tresselt-Duvoisin books. Ages 6-10. 


February 


February 


“MIDDLE” AGE BOOKS 
STEVE AND THE BURRO’S SECRET 


By GretTcHEN Gerps. Illustrated by Emu. Weass. This 
is Buttercup. He is smart. If he likes you, take care of 
him. If he does not, he will not stay. I am dying and 


told him to find a new friend. — (Signed) steve. So 
begins this real suspense story for younger readers. 
Ages 7-11 May $2.95 


TREASURE IN THE SAND 

By EvizasetH CHEATHAM WALTON. Illustrated by Jo 
Potseno. Jill Talbot had no idea of the value of the 
Glory Sword she found in the dunes one summer day — 
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or that it would draw her into such strange and gi} 
up adventures Ages 8-12 May 


YOUNG ADULT BOOKS 
THE BOY WHO WON THE WORLD 


By Swwxey Orrir. Every boy who plays baseball 
sandlot secretly dreams of winning a World Serie 
Buckley, practicing his “rocket pitch,’’ proves, 
a vear of hard work, that winning is not all an 
of luck. Ages 12-16. March 


LOOKOUT SUMMER { 
By Aitren Lorperc. Vickie was sure she wouldnaj’ 
lonely in her Lookout Tower on the mountaintop. 
- she didn’t even need Mike, the boy who wante 
marry her. So Vickie thought! Ages 12-16. 
May 


THAT SUMMER BY THE SEA 
By D. D. Hurcuison. Tina had always said that§; 
boy really got to know her, he would like her. Aj 

ture and touching junior novel with a themé¢ tha 
interest every girl who has ever felt that she wai 
attractive. Ages 12-16. May | 


WHO WALK BY THREES 
By Ruta K. Baker and Jack L.-AHortacner. 
superstition haunts Mardy and almost comes 6 
her and the young surgeon she wants to marty 
12-16. May 


NEW WORLDS IN SCIENCE: 
The Story of Basic Research 
By Frank Ross, jr. The author describes thé 
being done today in laboratories, in classrooms, 
servatories. Every aspect of basic scientific 
covered. Photographs. 14 up May 


THE GOLDEN CARNATION: 
And Other Stories Told in Italy 
By Frances Toor. Ilustrated by ANNE Marte JA hil 
discriminating collection that reflects the wait 
and the brilliant colors of the Mediterranean. Allg 
May 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARII 


Publishers of the best in children’s books for : 
a century. Send for free catalog — 
419 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Yau 

















